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NON-FLUID OIL is the ideal anti-friction 
bearing lubricant because it possesses these 
all-important properties. 

(1) NON-FLUID OIL prevents the rener- 

y ation. of frictional heat by reducing friction 

: between the halls and rollers and their re- 
tamers (sliding friction). 

(2) NON-FLUID OIL protects the highly 
finished surfaces of balls and rollers with a 
constant film of lubricant to prevent attack 
by moisture and acid fumes and thus avoid 
rust and corresion. 

é 3 (3) NON-FLUID OIL forms a perfect 
| | lubricating seal between the rotating shaft 


Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L, THOMASON, Charlotte, N, ¢. 


4 
WAREHOUSES. 
VERT] IN Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville & ©.--Chariette, N. vid 
| ox L—COhicage, Louis, Mo,—Detreit. Mich. 


“It is our sincere belief 


is one of the best ball 
bearing lubricants’ 


At 


and housing to exclude foreign matter, such 
as dirt, moisture, etc. 

(4) Finally and of great importance. 
NON-FLUID OIL is strictly neutral and 
devoid of any tendency to develop free fatty 
acids. The corrosive action of free acids is 
even more detrimental than the rust pre- 
duced hy moisture. Many greases which are 
neutral when made, later decompose and 
become high in acid or alkaline properties. 
NON-FLUID OIL possesses exclusive “built. 
in” characteristics which assure the greatest 
stability beth in USE and in STORAGE. 
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LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17 NY 
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SLIGHT 
70 PROVIDE 
CUSHIONING 
»> EFFECT 


The Sonoco Straight Side Warp Spin- 
ning Bobbin permits uniform full tra- 
verse because it does not “ride-up” on 


—_JAPE R INSIDE \ 
ACTS AS 
DRIVING | 
BUSHING 


The spindle fits the ‘cushion 
grip’ with a gentle squeeze—to 


form top-drive contact. , . which 
the spindle. This “level running” fea- 


breaks sharp and easy without 
drag or pull in doffing. 


ture alone saves money by allowing 
longer periods between doffis because 
more yarn per spindle is gained when 
uniform full traverse is maintained. 


Sonoco Propucts Company 
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pect shuttle and bobbin, on a C&K W-3 
Loom, before the feeler contacts the bobbin. Note 
that bobbin is in center of shuttle. 


Look again through the eyes of C&K’s special high-speed 
camera, and this time you see (looking straight down on the 
loom’s magazine) what happens when the feeler contacts the 
bobbin in the shuttle of a C&K W-3 Loom. 

W hy all the scientific interest in feelers? Because an efficient 
feeler should always be positive in action on any type of 
yarn ... hard, soft, slick, hairy. Yet the feeler should never 
sever the yarn. 

So Question A is: ““How heavy a blow does the feeler strike 
the bobbin?” And as you can see from Photo #2, there's a 
split second of time in which the bobbin is thrown against 
the back wall of the shuttle with considerable force. But 
exactly how much torce ? 


To answer that, electric strain gages are wired to the feeler- 
finger. Next, a recording oscillograph is hooked up to the 


in the operation of "Side-Slip” Feelers on C&K Looms 


2 Showing tip of feeler in contact with bobbin, 
and bobbin pushed over agains« the right-hand 
wall of the shuttle. 


gages to obtain a permanent record of the strain cycle, and 
calculations from this record indicate the force of the feeler- 


blow. 


Then, reading between the lines of this oscillograph record, 
there appears definite information as to where and how the 
feeler may be improved in design, both as to pattern and 
material. Which spotlights the fact that since the force of the 
blow is due to the acceleration of mass, it seems advisable to reduce 
both mass and cross-section by use of light metals. 


This is one of many correlated studies now in process in 
the C&K Engineering Research Laboratories. And each of 
these studies has the same end-objective to add proven 
improvements to C&K Looms in order to increase speed, im- 
prove quality of fabric, reduce the number of loom-stops 
and, in every other possible way, to cut your weaving costs. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS. U.S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ALLENTOWN, Pa 


CROMPTON ENOWLES JAC OUARD 
& SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, @. 
| 
J @ between Today's Knowledge... 


and Tomorrow's Looms 
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TESTING IS OUR JOB 


In our textile laboratory at Greenville, S. C., 


nothing is taken for granted. Every sugges- CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


Greenville, $. C. « Greensboro, N. C. 


Spartanburg, $. C. + Birmingham, Ala. 


tion for the use of our products is thoroughly | 
| tested by our technical staff. Conscientious | Atlanta, Go. 
research of this character has proven profit- : 
} able to many textile manufacturers who have 
| brought their problems to us. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COL 
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ONLY the 


—That's why the 


Look at a V-Belt in its sheave and you see at 
once that the sides of the belt do all the grip- 
ping on the pulley and get all the wear against 
the sheave-groove wall. 

Notice, too—it’s the sides that pick up all the 


SID 


of a V-BELT 
Grips the Pulley! 


SIDE is what really Gets the WEAR! 


And then, once more, its the sides—and the 
sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and 
deliver the power to it. 

That is why you have always noticed that 
the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part 


that wears out first. 


Engineering Offices 
d Jobber Stocks 


power delivered by the driver pulley. The 
sides transmit that power to the belt as a whole. 


—and here is how the CONCAVE SIDE 


* REDUCES Sidewall WEAR Giving You Much Longer Belt Life! 


Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out 
first, anything that prolongs the life of the sidewall will 
lengthen the life of the belt. The simple diagrams on the 
right show exactly why the ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt 
gets excessive wear along the middle of the sides. They 
show also why the Patented Concave Side greatly reduces 
sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple 
reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so much 
longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly 


give. 


*More Important NOW That 
STRONGER Tension Members are Used! 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in 
V-Belts having much stronger tension members—tension 
members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, among 
others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon to trans- 
mit to the pulley much heavier Igads. Naturally, with heav- 
ier loading on the sidewall the life-prolonging Concave Side 
is more important today that ever before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, U. S. A. 
“World's hargest of V- welts” 


AT FS VU 


The CONCAVE 
SIDE is a 
GATES PATENT 


Concave Sidewall Belt Is Bending Over Pulley. 


Sided Around 
V-Belt Pulley 


How Straight 
Sided V-Belt 
Bulges When ¢ 

Straight 
ts 


You can actually feel the bulging of a 
straight-sided V-Belt by holding the sides 
between your finger and thumb and then bend- 
ing the belt. Naturally, this bulging produces 
excessive wear along the middle of the sidewall 
as indicated by arrows. 


Showing How . 
Concave Side of 
Gates V-Belt 
Straightens to 
Make Perfect 


Gates V-Belt Fit in Sheave 
with Patented Groove When 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave 
groove means that sidewall wear is evenly dis- 
tributed over the full width of the sidewall— 
and that means much longer life for the belt. 
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IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS ; 


of the U.S. and 
71 Foreign Countries 
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You make three big savings when you install Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots on your spinning and roving 
frames. (1) These widely used coverings are low in 
first cost. (2) They reduce assembly time as much 
as 50%. (3) They have a long service life. 

The extra “grip” of Armstrong’s Cork Cots gives 
you more uniform yarn. Their extra friction also 
carries waste well back onto the clearer boards— 
so no eyebrowing occurs. Thus there’s no danger of 
waste dropping off or being nipped into the yarn. 

The extra resilience of Armstrong’s Cork Cots pro- 
vides quick recovery from most laps and hard ends. 
And because these cots are extruded, they have no 
hard or soft spots to grip the yarn unevenly. They 
retain these spinning advantages throughout a long 
initial service life. In addition, they can be rebuffed 
for three or four additional full length service lives. 

Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, 
prices, and full information on Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. Or write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Department, ; 
8206 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ECONOMICAL ° Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


cost less, cut assembly time, have long life 


4 


EXTRUSION PROCESS PRODUCES 
SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


COMPRESSION, APPLIED HERE 


BAKING IONE 


PRESSURE 
RELEASED HERE 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots have no struc- 
tural weakness to cause premature break- 
down. Each cot is uniform in density 
from inside to outside, from end to end. 
Each compresses evenly, spins stronger 
yarn, lasts longer. 


CENTER ROD 
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12,000 


CONTINUOUS STRIPPERS 


are saving time, increasing 
production and improving quality 
in American mills 


Mill superintendents have 
been telling us so for years 


Here are a few excerpts from their letters: 


1930 “..-. the cards will run almost indefinitely without stripping ...we expect to send you 
an additional order.’’* 


1936 “.-. we feel you are conservative in your claims.’ 

1940 ‘““ . . we are very well pleased with the performance of this equipment . . . we have found 
definite savings as well as more uniform work.'’* 

1943 ‘‘ . , they have paid for themselves many times over . . . we could not get along without 
them.’’* 

1946 ©... Mr. -——* is high in his praise of our Continuous Strippers. Says they are doing a 


wonderful job, and he really has good-running work to prove it. Very seldom see an end 
down on spinning, even though he is running some irrigated cotton which several of the 


other mills in this group say they cannot run. 


1947 


gone up and the looms were running at a higher efficiency.’’ 


—* told me that since installing these strippers the yarn breaking strength had 


*Name on request. 


The efficient Saco-Lowell Continuous Card quickly installed on all Saco-Lowell Cards — 


Stripper offers your mill these proved advan- 
tages: saving of cotton — increased production 
— improvement in quality of yarn — cleaner 
card room — saving in labor 
costs — reduction in power 


consumption. It is easily and 


8 


Saco-Lowell Shops - soston 


Branches: Charlotte . 


and on many other makes as well. Write the 
nearest office for our Bulletin giving complete 


details. 


Shops at Biddeford, Maine 


Greenville . Atlanta 
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RE you putting up with excessive power and 
maintenance costs for your weave room? 
Gulf Lubrication Engineers have helped many 
mills slash these controllable costs, and at the 


same time reduce seconds, lessen fire hazard. 


Why not call in one of these experienced spe- 
cialists to consult with your operating and main- 
tenance personnel in a further effort to improve 


your lubrication and reduce your costs? The Gulf 


REDUCED FIRE HAZARD 
YLOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


The Gulf Lubrication Engineer in the 
picture (left) helped reduce seconds and 
improve efficiency in this weave shed, one 
of the world’s largest. 


Lubrication Engineer will recommend the proper 
oils and greases for every moving part, and the 
best methods of application—then co-operate 
closely with your men to keep lubrication on a 
sound scientific basis the year-round. 

Make sure you are getting the benefits of all 
recent developments in petroleum science. Write, 
wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office today and 


ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


LUBRICATION 
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Division Sales Offices: 


Boston * New York «+ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh + Atlante 


New Orleans +» Houston * Lovisville + Toledo 
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SPECIFY THE FIBER or fiber blends to best 
suit the requirements of your particular 
process and equipment. We will deliver the 
right material to do the best job. Through 
careful classification at the source of supply 
—both in our own and our contracted mills 
—we are able to offer the exact degree of 
staple length, color, strength, percentage of 


foreign matter, resiliency and drag you want. 


We can supply you with cotton; cotton and 
rayon blends; cotton, rayon and aralac 
blends and assorted rayon scraps. These are 
available in comber noils, card strips, 
spinners and rovings (machined and un- 
machined ), colored card strips, soiled cards 
and woven cuttings. 

Get in touch with us, let us know what you 


require and we will see that you get it. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Cincinnati, Ohic Franklin, Ohic 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N.C. Covington, Tenn. 


Sales Offices: « Greensboro, N.C. Memphis, Tenn. New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich- 


COTTON & 
SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS 
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| Actual in-the-mill operation, plus hundreds of exhaustive tests, proves iitional Reasons Why 
1 the new Dayco Slasher Roll is unequaled for uniform sizing of all . 
Y q 9 ou Should Specify 


type yarns. Made of special rubber compounds that are not affected 
DAYCO SLASHER ROLLS 
' by oils or chemicals, the new Dayco can save as much as 150 hours 
a year in starting time ond many additional hours in time required 15 to 30 minutes saved each time 
of starting—no soaking—no warm- 
ing up 


for changing blankets. Dayco Slasher Rolls are highly efficient in re- 


moving excess starch from the warp yarn, and size materials that % eine 
Size uniformity increased tremen- 


harden do not affect them. In addition, Daycos pay for themselves Paes 


in 6 to 8 months—last one year or longer. To get complete informa- ae 

Lap streaks are minimized 
tion, ask one of our textile product engineers to call on you. He can wes 
Time savings of approximately 


"7 show you many ways to more economical production and better one hour — for each “change-over” 


quality yarn. Write today to: educe yarn flattening 


 &§ TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION * DAYTON RUBBER Dian’t have to be removed when 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. chatiging sets 
: Factory: Waynesville, N. C. Last\one year, or longer 
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FITTED... 
TO ORDER 


We deliver beater lags 
to you, already bored DISINFECTANT - 
and counter-sunk to 3353) i 
fit your picker. All SS DEODORANT | n 
you have to do is to SE : 0 
put them in place. Or, SS | f 
if you prefer, we fur- 338 Kills ) 
nish them without 
holes. 7 many putrefactive bacteria a 
IN STOCK FOR which cause disgusting odors ; 
IMMEDIATE vee 
DELIVERY 
Replaces 
PICKER APR Todd-Long 
SPIKED AND FLAT disagreeable smells with : 
For all makes of Pickers, Openers, Picker fresh, pleasant tang of eu- ( 
Breakers, Waste Machines, Garnet calyptus. 
Machines. 
We rebuild old aprons, especially A 
spiked aprons where the fabric and pron | 
belting has worn out. Let us save Use iJ & E in and around | 
you money on this work. C oa 
All standard aprons, both new and ompany toilets, urinals; for flushing | 
\irschner Beater Lags. ; GASTONIA, N. C. 3 
Spiked Lags for waste machines. modes; for washing down 
dressing room benches . 
17 VUears o 


wherever thorough, effective 
deodorizing is imperative. 


Office Phone 
1568 


Plant Phone 


Write for Folder FE-F745 
today. 


F&E 
SOLUTION 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


westrort, CONNECTICUT 
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GUEST 


EDITORIALS 


Wool As A Test Case 


ACK in the days when the tariff 
B was the chief issue before every 
Congress, the classic example of how 
the whole American public was taxed 
for the benefit of a handful of produc- 
ers was the tariff on olive oil. 

The current controversy about wool 
illustrates a similar case, though it ts 
not quite so extreme as was the tariff 
on olive oil. Although some wool ts 
produced in every state and on a ma- 
jority of farms, it is clipped_in substan- 
tial quantities in only five Western 
states, which have ten of the 96 sen- 
ators and 49 of the 435 representatives. 
A maximum of 300,000 people out of 
140 million depend on sheep-raising 
for their livelihood, and the cash de- 
rived from the wool represents less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
national income. 

Granted that sheep-raising is highly 
important to the 300,000 who depend 
on it for their living, it is an uneco- 
nomic occupation, because it cannot be 
carried on at a profit without extensive 
government support. Moreover, for the 
sake of these 300,000 and their one- 
tenth of one per cent of the national 
income, the present bills before .Con- 
gress providing for either import con- 
trol, tariffs, or import fees, are jeopard- 
izing our whole foreign trade program. 
The other countries in consultation at 
the International Trade Organization 
meeting in Geneva refuse to make 
agreements on any other commodity 
until they find out whether ¢ ongress 1S 
going to overrule the State Department 
by imposing a higher tariff on wool. 

If the United States again sets the 
pace by imposing such high tariffs that 
other countries cannot trade with us, 
and therefore cannot pay their debts to 
us, the whole structure of an equitable 
foreign trade system will collapse. 

If we did not have to import wool, 
it would be a different matter. But we 
produce only about 340 million pounds 
a year; whereas we consume approxi- 
mately a billion pounds. We must, 
therefore, import 660 million pounds a 
year to meet our own needs, even if we 
use every pound of domestic wool. 

But we do not use the domestic wool, 
because the Commodity Credit Corp. ts 
paying the producers 42 cents a pound; 
whereas the wool trade can import 
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wool for 38 cents. Most of the 42- 
cent wool bought by the C. C. C., there- 
fore, merely goes into storage; and 
about 80 per cent of all the wool we 
use is the 38-cent imported wool. 

Consequently, if the wool interests 
get the 50 per cent increase in tariffs 
that they are now demanding, the price 
of imported wool will be set so high 
that the trade cannot buy it. It is easy 
to see, then, that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would become the sole buyer and 
seller of wool in the United States. 

As a result, the very people who 
have been trying to get the government 
out of the business of buying and sell- 
ing an important commodity would be 
bringing about precisely the situation 
that they oppose. 

And, in our negotiations on foreign 
trade, we, who are trying to persuade 
other countries to give up government 
control of exports and imports and to 
return them to private dealers, will be 
setting a fine example of the same 
practice that we are trying to persuade 
othér nations to abandon.—Charlotte 


(N. C.) Observer. 


Whose Price Rise? 


RESIDENT TRUMAN and Secre- 

tary of the Treasury Snyder have 
expressed their concern over the high 
price level and indicated that they think 
industry should do something about it. 
In eftect, this statement places the re- 
sponsibility for the recent price spiral 
upon industry. While there is no doubt 
that rises in industrial prices have con- 
tributed to the present problem, it is 
clear that only part of the responsibility 
rests upon industry. An examination of 
price changes shows that the largest 
increases have taken place in farm and 
food prices. 

Government policy, rather than in- 
dustrial price policy, must bear the pri- 
mary responsibility for the present high 
level of prices. 

Wherever possible, industrial prices 
should be reduced. But it is a delusion 
to anticipate that substantial relief from 
the present high cost of living can be 
obtained from such price reductions. 
That relief will only be obtained if 
food and clothing prices decline. Re- 
cently we have seen that even where 
such declines begin they are not per- 
mitted to become fully effective be- 


cause of government support activities. 
Certainly the facts concerning agricul- 
tural income do not indicate the need 
for any special intervention by the gov- 
ernment.—New York Times. 


Sunrise In Dixie 


N the recent words of a prominent 

Southern writer, “the war left the 
South bursting at its seams ... full of 
itself and the future.” 

Industry expansion was moving at a 
rapid pace in Dixie before the outbreak 
of World War II. The region’s man- 
ufactured commodities had increased in 
value from $1.5 billion in 1900 to over 
$11 billion in 1939. Then suddenly, 
during the five years of conflict, $35 
billion in war contracts brought new 
plants to the South and expanded its 
existing facilities. Southern steel pro- 
duction increased 1.2 million tons of 
ingots annually. U. S. aluminum capac- 
ity imcreased seven times its pre-war 
level to meet war demands, with most 
of the raw materials and a large per- 
centage of the finished product rolling 
from Southern mines and factories. 

On examination, it is not surprising 
that the end of war production didn't 
put a serious crimp in the South's in- 
dustrialization program. Since the sur- 
render of Japan, more than $300 mil- 
lion has been added to private chemical 
plant expansion in the Southwest . . . 
to supplement the over $1 billion al- 
ready spent in war years. 

At the present time, the number of 
manufacturing plants in the South ex- 
ceeds 40,000. Commodities produced 
in these establishments during 1946 
sold for some $25 billion. Southern 
farms and mines furnished most of the 
raw materials for these commodities. 
The 43 million people who live in the 
South, and who comprise 31 per cent 
of the nation's population, provide a 
healthy section of the market for the 
products of Dixie’s industries. 

There will be more finished products 
industries in the South because many 
of these industries need the things the 
South has to offer. Industrialists and 
specialists in all fields should by all 
means keep a weather-eye on devel- 
opments below the Mason and Dixon 
line . . . because the industrial sun has 
risen again on Dixie Tool En- 
gineer. 
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National Seminar Scrutinizes Industry 


LTHOUGH enrolling more than 100 representatives 

of the textile industry, the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute’s second annual National Textile Seminar held May 
12-16 at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., attracted 
many more textile folk who attended for only part of the 
week or who “sat in” at individual sessions, Dr. Milton 
Harris, research director of Harris Research Laboratories, 
Washington, D. C., acted as seminar leader. 

Buying habits of the American public can no longer be 
ignored, as has been the case during the past few years when 
scarcities prompted acceptance of goods irrespective of sea- 
sonal appeal. Thus, the seminar opened with a warning 
from Mack Gordon, general manager and president of the 
Lindner Co., Cleveland, O. He called for a better timing 
of merchandising on the part of the mill, manutacturer and 
retailer—all equally invols ed. He also urged that a perma- 
nent research program be sponsored by all industries for 
studying customer habits. 

Further pursuing his subject, “The Retail Merchant Sur- 
veys the Textile Industry," Mr. Gordon told the seminarists 
that they must provide every incentive to American design- 
ers. He stated that the so-called exclusive design of today 
is the mass production item of tomorrow. He was of the 
opinion that good business prospects are ahead and indicated 
that if it is possible for prices to be reduced all along the 
line from the textile fabricator to the retailer there would 
be a strong response to offerings, especially in view of the 
fact that incomes are still at a high level. The public thinks 
prices aré too high, said Mr. Gordon, and it is up to indus- 
try to convince the consumer that current prices are not 
exorbitant. 

In urging textile men to take a cue and follow the ap- 
proach of the automotive manufacturers, Ernest A. Jones of 
McManus, John & Adams, Detroit, Mich., pointed out that 
automobile manufacturers make every effort to anticipate 


He said 


that besides seeking to satisty the consumer demand, auto 


the desires of the consumer in building new cars 


makers also study carefully the use to which their products 
would be placed and provide for any contingencies, without 
resorting to a trial and error method. 

The need for the functions performed by rayon converters 
is inherent in the nature of the textile industry itself. In 
this wise Jackson E. Spears, vice-president and director of 
National Mallinson Fabrics Corp., launched into a discus- 
sion of “Integration in the Rayon Industry.” He said, “The 
most important single problem of the textile apparel indus- 
try is the ready recognition of a prompt reaction to reper- 
cussions of fashion changes. The tremendous productive 
capacity of our country far exceeds the needs of this country, 
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if those needs are reduced to the simplest terms of nec essary 
clothing. It is not clothing which provides the opportunity 
for progress and for profitable operations. It is style and 
fashion. If the women of the country were content to wear 
uniforms and all dress alike, I think there would be no 
question but that complete vertical integration would be the 
preferable method of operation; and I| think there is little 
doubt that we would then have substantial quantities of 
textile machinery available for immediate export. Because 
of their lack of flexibility in the prompt recognition of style 
and fashion changes and because of the necessity for unin- 
terrupted continuity of mill operations, large vertically 
integrated organizations tend to stymie progress and lead 
inevitably to monopoly.” 

Posing and answering the query embraced in his topic, 
“Why Are Textile Prices So High ?’’, Royal Little, president 
of Textron, Inc., observed that little is being done by the 
textile industry to solve the vital problem brought about by 
today’s high prices because the industry is “‘disintegrated.” 
He said the industry would not be faced with the present 
adjustment problem arising from high prices and deterior- 
ated quality if the bulk of the industry had been operated 
on a brand name integrated basis. Combined action by all 
levels is impossible when most needed when the consumer 
begins to reduce purchases, he added. “‘In fact, it is often 
as long as a year from the first signs of a buyers’ strike 
before the final and necessary price adjustments are made 
by the independent gray mills.”’ 

It was Spears versus Little on the question of verticaliza- 
tion, when the subject was broached at an e\ ening round 
table session. Mr. Little maintained that brand-name inte- 
grated companies can operate more efficiently, more ecoriom- 
ically, and can provide the retailer with merchandise that 
has a faster ratio of turnover. Countering these arguments, 
Mr. Spears contended that vertical organizations can thrive 
only during periods of scarcities, are unwieldy because of 
their inseparable inter-departmental connections, and do not 
have the flexibility to compete effectively with separately 
established manufacturing units during times when yarn 
and fabrics are freely available. Each advanced, point and 
counterpoint, his argument to a plausible conclusion. 

At another session, Ferdinand K. Thun, assistant sex retary 
of Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., observed that, 
while the trend in full-fashioned hosiery is toward more 
sheerness, ability of manufacturers to meet this will be se 
verely handicapped by lack of proper machinery. He said 
that, despite the fact that machinery manufacturers have 
orders on their books from the hosiery industry that will 
fully engage output until 1949, a recent check disclosed that 
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even five years hence machinery installations capable of pro- 
ducing 51 gauge or less hosiery will not nearly meet the 
needs of the hosiery industry. Modern equipment and a 
strongly established system of distribution were cited by 
Mr. Thun as being requisite to survival in the industry. 
Speaking at the same session was Thomas H. Johnson of the 
American Viscose Corp., who traced the rise of tricot knit- 
ting, its increasingly important position in the textile picture 
and the various end uses to which it products can be put. 


Neville A. Whiffen, officer-in-charge, Scientific Research Liaison Office. 
Australian Embassy, Washington, D. C., is shown addressing a group of 
textile leaders at the recent National Textile Seminar. 


Two executives of the Monsanto Chemical Co. told sem- 
inarists at another session that in order to gain wide accept- 
ance new fabrics which the textile engineer may develop 
must be able to serve myriad and diversified uses. They 
must have more than one function or dominant characteris- 
tic, Dr. D. H. Powers stated. It is not enough for a fabric 
to be merely warm, durable, washable or stylish, he de- 
clared. Today, he added, we expect the stylish fabric to be 
durable, our warm fabrics to be washable and our durable 
fabrics to be stylish. “In building new fabrics, we must give 
them several qualities if they are going to have wide accept- 
ance and a volume market. . .. What we must do to obtain 
new fabrics for old is to add new properties and qualities 
to old fabrics." Discussing the invasion of plastics into the 
textile field, D. S. Plumb, Monsanto technical service officer, 
stated that current annual production of film and coated 
He stated 
that the growth of this phase of textile productions is due 


goods totals approximately $00,000,000 yards 


to the fact that plastics offers functions to the textile con- 
sumer which the consumer undoubtedly wants and can afford 
to buy. 

Textile education is in a period of change and the trend 
is toward more scientific selection of student applicants and 
a broadening of the course structure. Those were the views 
advanced at another seminar session. The critique on textile 
education began with the presentation of conflicting opin- 
ion. Harold B. Whitcomb of the Fieldcrest Mills Division. 
Marshall Field & Co.. Inc., stressed the need of novices 
trained in engineering who can solve daily mill problems. 
William B. Fales, dean of the textile school, Rhode Island 
School of Design, accused the industry of often misusing 
the textile school graduate and later losing him to other 
fields. 
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Declaring that time spent in school learning about the 
latest winding machinery was wasted, Mr. Whitcomb said 
that he would rather have a graduate trained in mechanical 
engineering, cost accounting, time study mathematics and 
English. He expressed his belief that the novitiate is capable 
of making a thorough study of the latest winding equip- 
ment, for example, in repairing and preparing an intelligent 
report recommending the right equipment to purchase. “Our 
industry has a place for college, university and textile school 
graduates in three broad fields,’ he said. He listed these as 
(1) men who will become members of the management 
personnel; (2) highly trained technicians in textile, chem- 
istry, industrial engineering, mechanical engineering, | re- 
search, styling and other fields; and (3) men for the sales 
and merchandising forces. 

Speaking for the graduate, Dean Fales asked that they 
have opportunities for employment, practical experience, a 
chance for advancement and a fair starting salary. He noted 
that there are 2,700 students in textile schools today, of 
whom 85 per cent are veterans. This year, he said, there will 
be only 317 graduates from all schools in the nation and 
there are approximately three positions for each. Asking for 
a chance for the technical men, he said graduates are hired, 
left to themselves and not given a chance to show what they 
can do. Admitting that some firms at first lose money on a 
graduate, he declared that with experience he proves his 
worth and is entitled to fair pay because he has invested 
money and time in his education. 


Cel. Millard D. Brown, president of Continental Mills, Inc... at Phila- 
delphia, is shown addressing the group of textile leaders who attended 
the annual seminar at Shawnec-on-Delaware, Pa. 


Questioning the wisdom of legislative proposals said to 
be designed to weaken labor's position at the bargaining 
table, Louis B. Schwellenbach, U. S. Secretary of Labor, told 
the seminarists that attempts to prevent or restrict industry- 
wide bargaining and do away with the closed shop or to 
impose compulsory arbitration can only result in increased 
labor strife. He also urged that there should be no changes 
made in the Wagner Act until Congress sets up a commis- 
sion to study the effects of any such changes, as recom- 
mended by President Truman. “‘One set of proposals,’’ he 
added, ‘‘seeks to prevent industrywide bargaining and pro- 
vide other restrictions which will limit the scope of a given 
union agreement within an industry. The textile industry, 
and more particularly the men’s and women’s clothing in- 
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dustry, has had considerable experience in this field. You 
know how flexible such contracts are and what a wide range 
of problems and conditions they are capable of meeting. 
Do you not share my belief that these bargaining systems 
have brought more stable industrial relations ?” 


Adequate records and reports are necessary in order to 
maintain a waste control system in cotton mulls, according 
to Ben H. Crawford of Southern Engineering Co., West 
Point, Ga. He shared the program at the final session with 
Richard Pollock, Jr., textile industry engineer of Brown 
Instrument Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Solomon Barkin, economist and research director of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, and Dr. George 
Brown, research engineer of R.C.A. Laboratories. Pointing 
out that card strips and waste represent recoverable assets 
to the mill and often spell the difference between profit 
and loss, Mr. Crawford observed that in many plants as 
many as a hundred people and six to ten pairs of scales are 
involved in weighing and recording waste on a three-shift 
operation. The result is records which are of no practitcal 
value in determining percentage of waste, or where savings 


might be effected, he declared. 


Col. Millard D. Brown, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, practices putting while 
Richard 5S. Cox of the Philadelphia Textile Institute watches. 


Dean 


Mr. Pollock discussed the application of modern instru- 
ments to the textile industry, stating that the textile industry, 
faced with increasing labor and material costs, is finding 
solutions to many of its economic problems through in- 
creased use of modern controlling and recording systems. 
He enumerated the major advantages of instrumentation as 
being reduced waste of chemicals and dyestuffs; decreased 
labor costs: less rejections and seconds: de reased consump: 
tion of process steam and water, and maximum utilization 
of fuels and power. 

Meetings between management and labor at the collective 
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bargaining table are not enough for full understanding, Mr. 
Barkin opined. Pleading for more interchange of ideas, he 
said labor and management have much in common. The 
atmosphere of collective bargaining sessions is not condu- 
cive to discussions of technical problems, production by 
workers, and other ideas which unions are fostering, he 
said. In the research laboratories unions, too, are experi- 
menting with production developments and have therefore 
more to discuss with management than items of wages and 
grievances, he added. 


Leuis B. Schwellenbach. Seeretary of Labor. addressing the National 


Textile Seminar on ““Seme Aspects of Industrial Relations.” 


Research work in rayon cake drying by radio frequency 
is progressing a little, according to Mr. Brown. In previous 
discussions of drying by this method, he said, the speed 
element was. over-emphasized. Uniform drying by radio 
frequency gives a more even and nicer appearance to the 
fabric, he believed. The only reason radio frequency may 
eventually be used would be because it turns out a superior 
product and not because of its cost factor, he emphasized. 


Workers Told Not To Seek Wage Hike In 1947 


“In view of the uncertainty of the immediate future,” 
Emil Rieve, president of the C. I. O. Textile Workers Union 
of America, recently stated that he would ask the represen- 
tatives of 90,000 cotton-rayon workers not to seek general 
wage increases in 1947. He added, however, that he was 
calling on New England congressmen to protect the textile 
industry by seeking an. increase in the national minimum 
wage rate to 65 cents an hour immediately, with provisions 
for a further hike to 75 cents an hour within two years. 
The present national minimum wage rate is 40 cents an 
hour. 


German Textile Production Is Increasing 


Industrial production in the American occupation zone 
of Germany showed a definite upward trend in April and 
nearly reached the peak output of last fall, according to a 
recent report of the economics division of the American 
Military Government. Textile production, one of the key 
industries on which the British-American zonal export 
depends, rose 21 per cent to 45 per cent of 1936. The 
previous high was 39 per cent of 1936. Approximately 
2,500 metric tons of cotton yarn were produced—more than 
at any time since the war ended. 
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ANNOUNCING 


NEUMAFI 


. The Outstanding Textile 


Achievement Since Long Dratt 


EACH A 


Pneumafil® is a vacuum system which automatically picks up and collects 
waste from broken ends on spinning frames. It was perfected in Switzerland 
six years ago. Today, several million spindles are so equipped. Their perform- 


ance is giving daily proof that Pneumafil improves yarn quality, increases 


production and lowers costs. These overall advantages are obtained by: 


Eliminating “wild” or “flying” ends 
Decreasing slubs, gouts, fly and end piecings 
Reducing ends down 

Reducing steel roll and top roll laps 


Eliminating stoppage to straighten out “‘balled-up” sides 


Decreasing the time of putting up an end 
@ Decreasing all cleaning in general—thread boards and roll 


beams in particular. 


FULL INFORMATION ABOUT THE PNEUMAFIL SYSTEM 
WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


*Ree. Trade Mark 


:: Pheumafil Corporation: : 


2516 Wilkinson Boulevard | Charlotte 6, N. C. 
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PEAKERS at the 47th annual convention of the Cotton 

Manufacturers Association of Georgia, held May 15-16 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., sounded the alert and warned that 
“not too smooth traveling’ was to be expected down the 
open road that lies ahead for textiles. The use of caution in 
proceeding with plans for the future and the need of empha- 
sizing ingenuity in today’s operations were stressed. 

A. B. Edge, Jr., of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., retir- 
ing president of the association, emphasized the changing 
times through which the textile industry is now passing, a 
period which he termed the “new era of reconversion,”” and 
advised the cotton manufacturers to proceed cautiously in 
their plans for future operations. Mr. Edge stated that the 
“premiums and prizes’ in the textile industry will go to 
those who give careful thinking and planning to plotting 
their course in the days to come. He advised the manufac- 
turers to plan and carry out a constructive program that will 
place them in a better position than in the preceding week 
and month. 

An attack on the forecasters who have made ominous pre- 
dictions of economic collapse because of current price condi- 
tions was delivered by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who called upon the manu- 
facturers to utilize their ingenuity in the operation of their 
business as they should always be expected to do, and he 
would guarantee that there would be nothing serious to fear. 

Speaking on “We Hold These Rights,” J. Frank Rushton 
of the Rushton Co., Jacksonville, Fla., warned of the “‘in- 
roads being made on our freedoms by Congress and by 
politicians who have placed self gains above statesmanship.”’ 
He called on the group to defend man’s given rights, “the 
right to strike and the right to work, the inconvenient rights 
as well as the convenient.”’ 

In his president’s address, Mr. Edge proposed that the 
association set up a public relations program to be effected 
by the association staff headed by T. M. Forbes, executive 
vice-president of the group. He suggested that this program 
should be co-ordinated with the one now being conducted 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, but pri- 
marily should “‘tell Georgia's story to our own Georgia folks 
and in the Georgia way.” 


Mr. Edge stressed the necessity 
of directing ‘‘what people think of us,” pointing out that 
too often mill men in their hesitancy to be quoted passed up 


an opportunity to tell the story of the cotton textile industry. 
In urging the directors to “let us tell our own story,’ he 
expressed the belief that much benefit would result to the 
industry from such a public relations program. 

Dr. Murchison in his speech reiterated previous salient 
points stressed before the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association convention at Biloxi, Miss., in April, and more 
recently at Augusta, Ga., at the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association convention. At both conventions he criti- 
cized the “utter recklessness of present assaults on the price 
structure,” asserting that such ‘crowbar methods” could lead 
to disastrous consequences. He also warned that “if fears 
instead of an adjustment through normal economic processes 
are allowed to bring down the price structure we will see 
the bread lines rebuilt and all the radical proposals of the 
30s renewed.” 

Wages and legislation came in for their share of attention 
during the session. Mr. Forbes revealed that Georgia cotton 
mills granted two wage increases during the fiscal year just 
ended, following surveys made by the association of existing 
wage structures. He also pointed out that in state legislation, 
the Georgia association sponsored bills placing restriction 
on certain labor practices, which were passed by the Georgia 
legislature. 

Election of new officers for the coming year was held dur- 
ing the final session of the parley and Charles C. Hertwig, 
executive vice-president of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, was 
named president to succeed Mr. Edge. Mr. Hertwig had 
previously served the association as treasurer in 1945-46 
and as vice-president in 1946-47. He is active in the work 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute and is at present a member 
of the board of directors of that organization. He ts also a 
member of the executive committee of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, a member of the board of direc- 
tors and chairman of the investment committee of Textile 
Education Foundation, Inc., and is active in affairs of the 
National Cotton Council. Mr. Hertwig joined the Bibb 
Mfg. Co. in 1920, shortly after his release from the Army, 
in which he served during World War I. 

R. D. Harvey, general manager of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Lindale, was elected vice-president; N. B. Murphy, 
vice-president of Riegel Textile Corp., Trion Division, was 
elected treasurer; and T. M. Forbes was re-elected executive 


Shown above are some of these who attended the banquet session of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia May 15 in the Sheraton Plaza 


Hotel at Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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-TRE. CLOCK PERFORMANCE BY WhHhii 


AROUND 


high quality through 
every manufacturing operation is largely re- 
sponsible for the enviable reputation enjoyed 
by the Bates Mfg. Company. Famous for their 
quality bedspreads, their combed percale sheets 
are a worthy addition to the widely known 
Bates Line. To maintain top quality and achieve 
high production on these fine sheets, Bates has 
installed a battery of ten Whitin Model “K 
combers. Operating over a perigh at months 
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Model Comber installation at Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


IN COMBERS 


on a brutal day and night around-the-clock 
schedule, these machines have been delivering 
combed sliver which meets the rigid standards 
required for this quality product. 

Based upon their performance under exac- 
ting mill conditions you too may install these 
rugged Whitin Combers with full confidence. 
The Model “K” Comber will stand up and 
produce combed sliver of highest quality at an 
excellent production rate. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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: 


vice-president of the association and Frank L. Carter secre 


tary. Directors named to serve the next three years were 


R. C. Jordon, Jr., vice-president of Jordon Mills, Columbus: 
A. J. Morse, vice-president of Clark Thread Co., Toccoa; 
H. M. Tichenor, president of Walton Cotton Mills, Mon 
roe; and Sam H. Swint, president of Graniteville Co., Au- 
gusta. 

More than 400 members and guests attended the annual 
convention banquet at which Henry McLemore, noted news- 
paper columnist, was guest speaker. During the banquet 
Mr. Forbes was presented with an aluminum fishing boat, 
marking the occasion of his 20th anniversary with the asso 
ciation. The retiring president, Mr. Edge, was presented 
with a radio and record player. 

The Textile Education Foundation, Inc., whose meeting 
followed immediately that of the association, elected as its 
new president Frank Williams of the West Point (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Williams succeeds Julian Hightower, execu 
tive vice-president of the Thomaston (Ga.) Mills. Paul K 
McKenney, president of Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, was 
elected vice-president of the foundation and James C. Platt 
of Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, was named treasurer. 
Five new directors named were W. H. Taylor, president of 
Newnan Mills, Newnan; Houston Jewell of Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga; S. W. Hempstead of Martha Mills. 
Greensboro; John Fowler of E-Z Mills, Cartersville, and 
M. M. Bryan, Jr., of Jefferson Mills, Jefferson. 

Reports heard during the third and final session of the 
association convention included the treasurers annual re- 
port by Mr. Harvey; report of association activities by Mr. 
Forbes; report of the Georgia-Alabama Textile Trafhce Asso- 
ciation by R. L. Murphy, trafhc manager, Atlanta; report of 
the traffic committee by W. H. Taylor, president of Newnan 
Cotton Mills; report of Textile Education Foundation by 
Mr. Hightower; report of the cotton buyers division by 
Fred G. Barnes of Bibb Mfg Co.: report of the ofhce exec- 
treasurer of 


utives division by ]. R. Adamson, assistant 


Riegel Textile Corp., Trion Division; report of personnel 


Birthdays were observed during the Cotten Manufacturers Association of 
four of those in attendance : 
Forbes, executive vice-president of the association: 
Frank G. Nerth of Frank G. North, Inme., Atlanta; J. M. Cheatham. vice- 
president of Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin; and David Clark. editor of 


Ceorgia cenvention by 
secretary to T. M. 


Miss Jane Cagle. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN. Ina the celebration party pictured above are. 
seated left te right: Mes. A. U. Priester, Jr... of LaGrange; Mr. Clark; 
Miss Cagle: Rebert Philip of Callaway Mills, LaGrange; and Mr. North. 
Standing. left te right: Mr. Cheatham: W. M. MeLaurine, former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Cotten Manufacturers Association; Frank 
Coker of EF. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del.; and 
Mere. Cheatham. 
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managers division by R. E. McTigue, general superintend- 
ent of Unity Spinning and Oakleaf Plants, Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange; report of Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gi by J. L. Jennings, vice-president of West Point Mfg. 
Co.; report of the committee on resolutions by G. I. Par- 
menter, superintendent of Goodyear Mills, Atco; and the 
report of the nominating committee, rendered by past presi- 
dents of the association. 


Among those gathered at Daytona Beach were. left to right: D. D. 
Quillan, vice-president and manager of Athens (Ga.) Mig. Co.: 
M. Tichenor, president and treasurer of Walton Cotten Mill Co... Monroe: 
P. G. Wear, Southern manager for Penick & Ford, Led... Atlanta; Harry 
J. Hern, superintendent of Walton Cotton Mill Co.; H. Gordon Smith of 


Henry 


New York City. general manager of the textile division, U. 8. 
Ce.; and Walter Forbes, yarn broker from Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Rubber 


Mr. Jennings report on activities of the operating execu- 
tives is as follows: “Our organization held its first meeting 
in March, 1923, having been organized in September, 1922. 
so that we are entering our second quarter-century of exist- 
ence. Our exclusive purpose is to conduct informal, round- 
table discussions on subjects relating to mill operation, 
improving efficiency, lowering cost, reducing waste, etc., etc. 
Our schedule is to hold each year two such discussion meet- 
ings, One in the spring and one in the fall, and except for 
an interruption of this schedule during the war years, we 
have maintained this schedule throughout our 25 years of 
operation. 

~Qur meetings are open to everyone who has a proper 
interest in our discussions, and we would be delighted to 
have any of you gentlemen attend any of our meetings in 
company with your superintendents and overseers. For a 
great many years we have held our meetings consistently on 
the campus at Georgia Tech, not only for our own conveni- 
ence, but as a means of developing further the relationship 
between our members and the staff and student body of the 
textile school there. 

“We endeavor to plan each of our discussions thoroughly, 
and when questions for discussion are chosen, they are sub- 
mitted to each mill in the state with the request that a writ- 
ten answer be given. These answers are compiled and sent 
to every mill in the state. 

“Lawrence Brumby, who was our general chairman last 
year, reported at your 1946 meeting that more than 80 per 
cent of the spindles of the state are represented by active 
participation in our association. To date, for 1947, all but 
seven of the mills who participated in 1946 have renewed 
their participation for this year, and six mills who did not 
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YEARS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


For 75 years the name Cocker has 
stood for the best in warping equip- 
ment. 


So well have all Cocker machines 

been built that much of the equip- 

ment produced during our first year 
| of business is still in daily service and 
| still paying dividends to its owners. 


Upper Right: 
HIGH SPEED BALL WARPER 


Upper Left: 
HIGH SPEED MULTIPLE HEAD 
NARROW FABRIC WARPER 


Center: 
HIGH SPEED SPINDLE DRIVEN 
BEAM WARPER 


Bottom: 
HIGH SPEED SECTION 
BEAM WARPERS 


COCK ER 


MACHINE FOUNDRY 


} | GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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participate in 1946 have participated this year, leaving us 
with 87 mills participating in 1947 against 88 in 1946. 
There are a few mills in the state that have never partici- 
pated in our activities and we would be glad to advise any 
of you individually as to the status of your own company. 


Left te right: Charles C. 
turers Association of Georgia; A. B. Edge, Jr., immediate past president ; 
and T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president. 


Hertwig, new president of the Cotten Manufac- 


“Since your meeting last year, we held, on Oct. 12, 1946, 
a discussion meeting on slashing and weaving, and, on 
March 22, 1947, a discussion on carding, spinning, twisting, 
winding and warp preparation. We feel our organization 
is serving a definite need among the men in the operating 
executive groups of the mills of Georgia in providing a 
means for exchange of helpful, practical information, and 
in providing an opportunity for better understanding and 
greater fellowship among us. We shall always welcome your 
continued support and interest, your suggestions and your 
presence at any of our ew 


Predict Streagie For World Textile Markets 


The struggle for world textile markets has resumed and 
will become intense in the near future, N. S. W. Vander- 
hoef, Textile Export Association president, warned mem- 
bers of that organization at its annual meeting in New York 
City May 28. Textile producers the world over, he asserted, 
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Dyeing Equipment 
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Knitting Looms for Wide, Narrow 
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are making arrangements to stake claims, many of them in 
markets customarily served by American mills. As an illus- 
tration of the tactics being employed against American 
textiles, he cited the agreements concluded by Brazil with 
Argentina, Chile and Paraguay which, he said, give Brazil- 
ian textile exporters a commanding position in these im- 
portant markets. He also called attention to the efforts of 
Cuban manufacturers to force tariff increases on American 
goods. 

Current agitation over prices, he declared, is responsible 
for the present slowing down in export demand, adding: 
“It must be remembered that statements in the press by 
retailers and other users of textiles which either provoke 
amusement or are taken with a grain of salt by the trade 
here are given serious consideration by foreign buyers who 
are unfamiliar with the ins and outs of this noisy type of 
trade warfare. As a result of all these charges and counter- 
charges about textile prices, business with many foreign 
markets over the last few weeks has fallen off noticeably 
and, in some instances, painfully. Importers abroad know 
that American prices are reasonable but have had the belief 
drummed into them that it may be profitable to pursue a 
watchful waiting attitude.” 


Commenting on the growing shortage of dollars in world 
markets, he said that it was a problem for international 
organizations such as the World Bank and the economic 
section of the United Nations. areas 
in which a real contribution to the solution of this problem 
can be made by our government with the co-operation of 
the export trade,” he declared. “We refer to the operations 
of the United States Commercial Co. Under its singularly 
onerous contract with the Commodity Credit Corp., which 
supplies Japanese mills with the cotton they have been using 
for the last year and more, the U. S. C. C. is forced to sell 
its holdings of Japanese textiles only in those countries 
where dollars are obtainable. 


‘But there are some 


These are the very markets we 
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happen to be cultivating since it is impossible for the average 
export house to engage in barter or pile up bank balances in 
countries where currency is not readily available. 


As a result 


of these policies. markets we serve are not only unsettled 
and given an erroneous idea of textile prices because of the 
lower level of values on Japanese goods but are having their 
dwindling supplies of dollars sopped up. The teeming areas 
of the Far East, which this program was designed to help, 
have no dollar exchange and are enduring a textile famine 
of a severity unknown since the dark ages. Surely, it should 
not be an impossible task for the State and War Depart. 
ments, S. C. A. P., 


operat e agencies, with their vast powers and resources, to 


Far Eastern Commission and other co- 


devise some arrangermhent whereby these goods can be dis- 
tributed to those devastated, stricken, pestilential areas and 
thus enable them to begin the toil of restoring their econ- 
omies. 

William C. Planz, vice-president, reviewed the long strug- 
gle of the association in connection with the plans to revive 
association 


Japanese textile industry, and described the 


policy as follows: “(1) We urge that steps be taken imme- 
diately to dismantle the Japanese textile machinery industry 
and reduce it to the level required to maintain in efficient 
operation the number of spindles, looms and complementary 
machinery that will finally constitute the Japanese industry. 
We also believe that no machinery should be manufactured 
for reparations purposes. (2) Under no circumstances 
should the Japanese textile plant be built up with American 
money and ingenuity to the point where it can compete on 
the same basis as in pre-war years. Japan should be per- 


mitted an export potential of one billion yards per year with 


the stipulation that this output should be restricted to For- 
mosa, Korea, Manchuria, South China, Indo-China, Burma, 
India, Malaya and Java; possibly East Africa, 
Eritrea and Abyssinia. (3) We believe that the recent activ- 
ities of the U. S. C. C. in selling the current production of 
Japanese spindles and looms should be curtailed and its sales 
restricted to the areas } listed above. We maintain that the 
operations of the U. S. C. C. have had a greater psychologt- 
cal effect on world 2 


Saudi Arabia. 


in textiles than the amounts tn- 


volved warrant.” 


. Textile Students Initicted By Society 


Eighteen students of the North Carolina State College 
school of textiles, Raleigh, recently were initiated into mem- 
bership of Sigma Tau Sigma, academic hcnor society. The 
fraternity fosters the development of leadership in the textile 
industry and focuses the attention of its members on prac- 
tical problems confronting industrial advancement. The 
new members are J. Tsun Wood of Berkeley, Calif.; Bill 
Newell of Jewett City, Conn.; Sidney A. Tooly of Belhaven, 
N. C.; Stanley Schwartz of Baltimore, Md.; Charles B. 
Harper of High Point, N. C.; Ed Brower, Jr., of Hope 
Mills, N. C.; Joe Finley of Salisbury, N. C.; James Mc- 
Donald, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. Jaramillo of New 
York City; James Rotan of Cramerton, N. C.; Donald Stil- 
well of Charlotte, N. C.; Bill Moser of Burlington, N. C.; 
Herman Harris of Lynnhaven, N. C.; E. D. Yachan of 
Santiago, Chile; Paul Nipper of Lowell, N. C.; Robert 
Gorman of Troy, N. C.; Alvin Margolis of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Ed Koury of Burlington, N. C. 
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Some Mill Lighting 


Part Three of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N the May 1 issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN we went into 

the matter of comparing the double-100 fluorescent fix- 
tures with the double-40 fixtures on a basis of preliminary 
calculations to determine the approximate number of fix- 
tures for each size of fixture. These calculations were based 
on the various departments or areas of a typical mill with 
the recommended intensities of light for each department, 


as outlined below for both size of fixtures: 


DouBLE-100 FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 


Fixtures Foot Candles 


Warp card room ; 165 23 
Filling card room | 137 23 
Warp spinning room ... 7 . 208 28 
Filling spinning room , i. 200 28 
Spooler room ...... 53 34 
New weave room , | 248 44 
Old weave room ........ . 248 34 


Cloth room 60 44 


DouUBLE-40 FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 


Fixtures Foot Candles 
Filling card room 250 23 
Warp spinning room . | : 473 27 
Filling spinning room . 355 27 
Spooler room . | 64 44 
New weave room .. soe 469 44 


This brings us to the point of making the layouts for 
these various departments for determining the actual num- 
ber of fixtures required therein, and so we start on the warp 


card room—125 feet by 240 feet—with this layout for the 
double-100 fixtures, which works out on the staggered ar- 
rangement with a spacing of 12 feet and six inches across 
the mill and a spacing of 14 feet and six inches along the 
length of the mill, making actually 168 fixtures required 
and giving an area per fixture of approximately 182 square 
feet. This layout is given below for 23-foot candles of light. 

Now, we get into the matter of a layout of the double-40 
fixtures in this warp card room, based on a light intensity 
of 23-foot candles, same as above, with an area of 100 
square feet per fixture required for this intensity. This 
works out on the staggered arrangement with a spacing of 
12 feet and six inches across the mill and a spacing of eight 
feet along the length of the mill. This layout follows, mak- 
ing actually 315 fixtures required. 

Filling Card Room: Dimensions, 125 feet by 200 feet. 
Double-100 fixtures. Required light intensity of 23-foot 
candles, staggered arrangement, 12 feet and six inches spac- 
ing across the mill, 14 feet and six inches spacing along the 
length of the mill, 182-square-foot area per fixture required 
for this intensity, 136 fixtures actually required. 

Double-40 fixtures require light intensity of 23 foot can- 
dies, as above, for the larger fixtures, staggered arrange- 
ment, 12 feet and six-inch spacing across the mill, eight 
feet spacing along the length of the mill. One hundred 
square-foot area per fixture is required for this intensity, 
with 262 fixtures actually required. 

Warp Spinning Room: Dimensions 125 feet by 240 
feet. Double-100 fixtures. Required light intensity of 27 
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Layout for 178 deuble-100 fluorescent fixtures in warp card room. 
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foot candles, staggered arrangement, 1 i4-square-foot area 
per fixture require d for this intensity, 12 feet and six inches 
spacing across the mill and 11 feet and five inches spacing 


Upen-end type fluorescent unit for use with two 100-watt tubes. 


along the length of the mill, with 168 fixtures actually re- 
quired, 


Double-40 fixtures require light intensity of 27 foot can 
dies, staggered arrangement, 81-square-foot area per fixture 
required for this intensity, nine feet spacing across the mill, 
nine feet spacing along the length of the mill, with 356 
fixtures actually required. 

The layouts for the filling spinning room and other de- 
partments are being omitted on account of lack of space. 
However, should any of you master mechanics be interested 
in a suggested arrangement for the weave room, we will be 
glad to run one in the next edition of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 

These arrangements are based upon the double-100 fix- 
tures being mounted at a height of approximately 14 feet 
above the floor, and upon the double-40 fixtures being 
mounted at a height of ten feet above the floor, although 
they might as well be mounted at same height as the larger 
fixtures without any appreciable loss of light. This would 
then have the advantage of being above the blast from the 
humidifiers, which would thereby avoid drenching of the 
fixtures such as you so often have noticed. 

The accompanying photographs, furnished through the 
courtesy of Wheeler Reflector Co., will give an idea of the 
relative size and appearance of the two sizes of fluorescent 
In next month's issue of TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN we hope to have some additional photos of these 


industrial fixtures. 


double-100 fixtures in use in the weave room of one of the 


larger cotton mills of this section where the saw-tooth 
type of roof construction made the matter of mounting 
lights a very difficult and expensive project should the 
smaller, or double-40, fixtures have been used. However, 
due to the many advantages of these larger fixtures, such as 
higher intensities, by means of more lumens of light out- 
put per fixture, as well as higher mounting possibilities, this 
matter was very satisfactorily handled with excellent re- 
sults. 

While I have received some interesting suggestions and 
comments on these articles from many readers, I want to 
assure all of you that we would welcome your opinions and 


Open-end type fluorescent unit for use with two 40-watt tubes. 


ideas at any time you might find it convenient to mail or 
call them in. For instance, Dan McConnell of Greensboro, 
N. C., gave us a timely observation on fixture hanging re- 


cently- —~we'd like to have more from you, Dan. 


Current Cotton Textile Production Near Peak 


The gap between current operations and peak or capacity 
operation in cotton textiles has narrowed down to six per 
cent, according to a report from the Cotton Textile Institute. 
In 1939, the last peacetime year, the spread between actual 
and peak operations was 37 per cent. Peak operations in 
the industry, as demonstrated during the war years, are 110 
hours per week. Official records show that there are now 
22 million spindles operable in any. month (21,943,050 in 
March). On this basis, capacity operations amount to 31)/, 
billion spindle hours per quarter. Figures for January show 
that the industry in that month was operating on the basis 
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Layout for 315 double-40 fluorescent fixtures in warp card room. 
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of 29.8 billion spindle hours per quarter or about six per 
cent under the peak. This constitutes an extremely narrow 
margin and is convincing proof that the industry is straining 
every effort to meet all of the unprecedented demands be- 
ing made upon it. 

The reasons behind this impressive performance include 
(1) a 12-miullion increase in the population over the last 
decade, (2) a decrease in the industry's operating equip- 
ment of about two million spindles, (3) the sharp increase 
of 130 per cent in the national income, and (4) the sharp 
expansion in export trade. Exports last year amounted to 
more than 778,000,000 yards. 

Even if results flowing out of high income and export 
expansion were eliminated, the report states, the industry 
would still be in a better position than it was in 1939. If 
current demand was such as to require only the running 
time per spindle recorded in 1939, the spread between cur- 
rent and peak operations would be only 22 per cent as 
against 37 per cent in 1939. In other words, population 
increase and spindle decline have taken away 40 per cent 
of the pre-war margin between capacity and actual running 
time. 

Cloth output per spindle hour in 1946, however, was less 
than in 1939, amounting to .113 linear yards as against 
117 in the pre-war year. It is yet to be demonstrated what 
effect on operations current installations and replacements 
of more efficient machinery will have. 


Rayon Cord Used In New Tubeless Tires 


Tubeless tires, goal of tire manufacturers since the open- 
ing of the automotive era, have been developed by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and are now undergoing all 
known tire tests. The new tire, perfected after more than 
three years of engineering, combines the safety features of 
puncture-sealing inner tubes with improved riding qualities, 
high bruise resistance, and remarkable ability to retain air 
pressure, according to James J. Newnan, vice-president. The 
tubeless tire embodies rayon cord construction. 

In addition to a high speed road testing program in the 
Southwest, tubeless tires are in service on a taxicab fleet in a 
Middle Western city, on state police cars and a number of 
privately-owned passenger Cars. 


Piedmont A. A. T. C. C. Outing June 20-21 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists has released to members 
detailed plans for the summer outing of the group to be 
held June 20-21 at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
5. C. The program for June 20 includes registration, swim- 
ming and fishing, and a dance in the evening. On June 21 
swimming, fishing and bingo will be enjoyed in the after- 
noon with the evening program highlighted by a banquet 
and dance. Wyss L. Barker is chairman of the group and 
Robert H. Smith sec retary. 


Japanese Cotton Fabrics Sold To India 


The first post-war sale of Japanese products to India was 
consummated recently with the shipment of 80 million 
linear yards of cotton fabrics. A six-man Indian trade com- 
mission, recently organized and approved, is negotiating 
for the export to India of needed industrial raw materials 
and other Japanese goods. 
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Red Specter On College Campuses 


The House Committee on Un-American Activities re- 
cently reported to Congress. 

The committee, in a lengthy blast against American Youth 
for Democracy, said that “gracing various A. Y. D. enter- 
tainments, meetings and campaigns, or contributing to its 
magazine, Spotlight, is the usual list of sponsors which are 
invariably found supporting the Communist Party and its 
front organizations. 

In a report to the House, the committee said American 
Youth for Democracy has headquarters in New York City— 
formerly located at 13 Astor Place “in the same building 
with a number of other communist-controlled organiza- 
tions’’—and claims 60 chapters in colleges in 14 states and 
a total membership of 16,194, 

The report further said: 

Manipulated by shrewd and specially trained organizers operating 
in a narrow circle behind the scenes, it endeavors to exploit to the 
advantage of a foreign power the idealism, the inexperience, and 
the craving to join, which is so characteristic of our college youth. 

Behind a veil of a multitude of high-sounding slogans, one is 
conscious of a determined effort to disaffect our youth and to turn 
them against religion, the American home, against the college au- 
thorities, and against the American Government itself. 

It is indeed a training school in lawlessness. 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities is only 
saying the same things that we have been saying for years. 

At the head of those colleges where un-American activi- 
ties prevail we would place Columbia University, where 
Prof. John Dewey has long been a dominating factor. 

Close behind Columbia University as incubators for com- 
munism and other un-American activities are Harvard Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago and the University of 
North Carolina. 

The people of this country are becoming “‘fed-up” with 
the promotion for un-American doctrines by crack-brained 
professors who draw salaries from public funds. 

The House committee made its investigation and should 
now recommend legislation to put an end to the activities 
which they condemn. 
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National Income 


After showing a seasonal decline from a record high 
peak of $18,020,000,000 last November to $16,240,000,000 
in February, the national income produced in the United 
States rose to $16,861,000,000 in March, according to the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


The national income in March was 50.4 per cent larger 
than in the corresponding month last year when it amounted 
to $11,211,000,000. The total for the first quarter was 
$49,900,000,000 this year as against $32,433,000,000 last 
year, an increase of 53.9 per cent. 

It now seems probable that the income in the second 
quarter will be about equal to that of the first quarter. This 
means that the national income in the first half of this year 
will be so far above that of a year ago that the gain will 
more than offset any possible recession during the last six 
months. In other words, the total national income in 1947 
will be the largest on record. 

Upon the basis of these figures little cause for pessimism 
can be seen. 

A large income means a large purchasing power and that 
people will have money for the purchase of manufactured 
goods. 

Earl Bunting, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, declared recently the only person in the 
world who wants an American depression is ‘Joe Stalin, 
Russian high priest of totalitarianism.” 

The N. A. M. head said, “I don’t believe with the proph- 
ets of doom that we're headed for an economic tailspin.”’ 
He listed the following factors as indicating the nation was 
not moving toward a severe depression: 

“Stocks are not rocketing into the stratosphere as in 
1929;"" “our banks are as liquid as they were frozen in 
1929;"" “we have 28 billions of currency in circulation and 
other billions of bank deposits—visible purchasing power to 
bolster the situation as prices are adjusted downward;” ‘‘we 
are armed with weapons not available in 1929—current and 
accurate market and inventory statistics by which to chart 
safe courses;’’ “we have seven billions in unemployment 
funds to cushion against and halt a 1929-like plunge.” 


The Blowing Rock Meeting 


There are many indications that the attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association at 
Blowing Rock, N. C., June 19, 20 and 21 will break all 
records. 

All rooms at Mayview Manor have been reserved but 
Green Park Hotel expects to open on June 15 and there 
are a number of small hotels and boarding houses. There 
are also two hotels at Boone, N. C., which is eight miles 
away, and an excellent hotel at Linville, N. C., about 20 
miles distant. 

We feel reasonably certain that all who attend the meet- 
ing will find accommodations. 

During the past 12 months the North Carolina Highway 
Commission has been relocating and rebuilding the road 
from Lenoir, N. C., to Blowing Rock and, while it is not 
quite completed, we are informed that it will be open for 
travel on June 19, 20 and 21. 

Those who do not wish to travel the new road can take 
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Committee (right). 


THREE C. |. O. BUDDIES 


Thomas Richardson, Vice-President of C.1.O.Public Workers (left), Jack Kroll 
of C.1.0.-P.A.C. (center) and John Thornton, Chairman of C.1.0. Cost of Living 


Route No. 90 out of Lenoir and reach Blowing Rock by an 
excellent county road. 

Those who go to Blowing Rock by North Wilkesboro, 
Deep Gap and Boone will encounter no trouble. 

South Carolina people can take U. S. Route No. 221 all 
the way from Spartanburg to Forest City, Rutherfordton, 
Marion and Linville Falls. At Linville Falls they can take 
the Parkway Drive direct into Blowing Rock. 

For those who wish really beautiful scenery we suggest 
going to Asheville and then taking Route 19 and Route 
19E through Weaverville and Burnsville to Spruce Pine. 
The beautiful Parkway Drive runs along the top of moun- 
tain ridges from Spruce Pine through Little Switzerland 
and Linville into Blowing Rock. 

The government is spending many millions building the 
Parkway Drive from the Shenandoah National Park in Vir- 
ginia to the Great Smoky Mountains on the North Carolina- 
Tennessee line. The portion from Bent Mountain, near 
Roanoke, Va., through Blowing Rock to the foot of M°. 
Mitchell has been completed and the finished portion in- 


cludes from Spruce Pine, N. C., to Blowing Rock. 


How To Identify Red-Front Organizations 


F. B. I. Director J. Edgar Hoover outlined the following 
test questions for identifying communist-front organiza- 
tions: 

1. Does the group espouse the cause of Americanism or 
the cause of Soviet Russia? 
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2. Does the organization feature as speakers known com- 
munists, sympathizers or fellow travelers? 

3. Does it shift when the party line shifts? 

4. Does it sponsor causes, campaigns, literature, petitions 
or other activities sponsored by the party or other front 
organizations ? 

5. Is it a sounding board for, or is it endorsed by com- 
munist-controlled labor unions ? 

6. Does its literature follow the communist line or is it 
printed by the communist press? 

7. Does it receive consistent favorable mention in com- 
munist publications ? 

8. Does the organization represent itself to be non- 
partisan yet engage in political activities and consistently 
advocate causes favored by the communists ? 

9. Does the organization denounce American and British 
foreign policy while always lauding Soviet policy ? 

10. Does it utilize communist ‘‘double talk’’ by referring 
to Soviet dominated countries as democracies, complaining 
that the United States is imperialistic and constantly de- 
nouncing monopoly-capital ? 

11. Have outstanding public leaders openly renounced it 
lately ? 

12. In supporting liberal progressive causes, does it at- 
tract well-known honest patriotic liberals or does it de- 
nounce them ? 

13. Does it have a consistent record of supporting the 
American viewpoint over the years ? 

14. Does it consider matters not directly related to its 
avowed purposes and objectives ? 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 
work on part of the plant, and with new machinery being 


Excelsior Mills recently began 


added it is expected several weeks will be required before 
the plant will be in full production. From 100 to 125 per- 
sons will be employed when full operation begins. 


MonroE, N. C.—Monroe Fibre: Mills Co., Inc., to be 
operated by J. E. Crowley Co. of Charlotte, is expected to 
be ready by mid-June to begin the manufacture of bagging, 
rope and other materials from waste cotton. 


CARROLLTON, Ga.—DMandeville Mills has announced 
plans for modernization of machinery throughout the mill. 
This marks the first major change the mills have made in 
many years. The replacement of old machinery with new 
equipment was made necessary in order to keep the cost 
and quality of the mills’ products competitive. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Sale of the Hannah Pickett Mills 
of Rockingham to J. P. Stevens Co. of New York, at 
reported price of $850,000. was announced recently. The 
mill, which employs 600 persons, formerly was owned by 
Carl Robbins and operated under the name of Colonial 
Mills. The new owners will take over the plant July 1. 

WAYNESBORO, VA.——An addition will be constructed at 
Crompton-Shenandoah Co., Inc., which will cost $73,379 
and will provide space for weaving women's wear fabrics. 


Newark, N. J.—John B. Clark, president of Clark 
Thread Co., announced May 23 that the firm had sold its 
mills in Newark, covering three city blocks, and would re- 
move all operations to Georgia. The move is the final step 
in a program initiated 15 years ago when the firm built a 
plant in Austell, Ga. Other mills were built in Pelham and 
Acworth, Ga., and two other plants are currently nearing 
completion at Thomasville and Albany, Ga. 


DALLAs, TEX.—-Approximately 300 looms of the Dallas 
Cotton Mills Co. will be transferred to the Fort Worth Cot- 
ton Mills at Fort Worth, also a unit of Horvath Mills, Inc., 
as part of a consolidation move. The duck weaving ‘mill 


would have observed its 60th year in Dallas this fall. 


GREAT FALLS, S. C. Operatives of the cloth room of 
the No. 2 plant of Republic Cotton Mills, a division of J. P. 
Stevens & Co. of New York, have achieved what is be- 
lieved to be a national record of safety by completing 19 
years without a disabling accident. The Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. presented the operatives with a plaque honor- 
ing their outstanding safety record. 


BATESVILLE, S. C.—Plans are underway for early opera. 


tion of Finewear Mfg. Co. in Batesville. Officers of the new 
Clinkscales. president and treasurer, H. C. 


firm are W. ¢ 
Cox, secretary, and A. L. Goldsmith, vice-president. Plan- 


ning for the mill was accomplished by Job J. Mills of 


Greenville, S. C., textile engineer. 
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WaARE SHOALS. S. C. 
licensed to stabilize rayon fabrics to the Sanforest. standard 


Riegel Textile Corp. has been 


and this work will be done in the new addition to the rayon 
finishing plant of the firm located in Ware Shoals. The new 
addition, which began operations in February, 1947, has the 
latest type equipment for the bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and stabilizing of rayons and rayon blends, 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Machinery and supplies of the 
No. 1 Plant of Pee Dee Mills, Inc., which operated over 
9,000 spindles and 250 looms, were sold recently for for- 
eign export through the J. C. Pirkle Machinery Co., Inc., 
East Point, Ga., liquidators of textile properties and equip- 
ment. The owners maintained the properties of real estate 
and the machinery and supplies were sold for export to 
Argentina. 


Southern Textile Association 
Convention Program Announced 


Capacity registration is predicted for the 38th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Textile Association June 19-21 at 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., according to James 
T. McAden, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the organization. 

The yearly gathering of textile plant operating executives 
from the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee will begin at 
7:30 Thursday night, June 19, with a banquet in the hotel 
dining room sponsored by S. T. A. associate members divi- 
sion. A business session in the morning will start Friday's 
activities. Addresses will be made by John M. Caughman, 
president of the association and general superintendent of 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. He will be followed by 
Arthur C. Horrocks, head of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Industrial University at Akron, Ohio, who will discuss 
“The Richest Man in Industry.” 


The annual golf tournament will begin at 1 p. m. Friday 
on Norwood Golf Course, Blowing Rock. Participants will 
enter either as mill executives or salesmen, and choose their 
own foursomes. Golf prizes will be presented during a 


second banquet Friday night, also to take place in the May- 


view Manor dining room. Following each banquet enter-— 


tainment will be sponsored and presented in the hotel ball. 
room by the associate members. Dancing will follow the 
show troupe's program each night. 

A final business session will complete convention activi- 
ties Saturday morning, June 21. Scheduled to address this 
meeting are Governor J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 
and Thurmond Chatham, chairman of the board of directors 
of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C. During this meeting 
new officers will be nominated and elected, and five places 
on the board of governors will be filled. The present vice 
president, V. E. McDowell of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., is scheduled to replace Mr. Caughman as 
president, and the current board chairman, R. T. Stutts of 
Easley Cotton Mills, Liberty, S. C., will succeed Mr. Mc- 
Dowell. Successors will be chosen for Mr. Stutts as well as 
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Marshall Dilling of Gastonia, N. C., who announced at last 
year's convention that he would retire this summer as exec- 
utive secretary of the Southern Textile Association. 

All accommodations at Mayview Manor have been alloted 
by the hotel management, but several other hotels in Blow- 
ing Rock will be open to take care of overflow registration. 
Mayview Manor will be operated on the American plan, 
but those attending the convention who are registered else- 
where will be able to secure meals at Mayview. 


Elliott Heads Alabama Textile Group 
A. D. Elliott, vice-president of Huntsville Mfg. Co., was 


named chairman of the Alabama Textile Operating Execu- 
tives at the annual spring meeting of the group in Auburn 
recently. Mr. Elliott succeeds E. R. Lehmann of the Lang- 
dale Division of West Point Mfg. Co. C: H. Moody, super- 
intendent of Dwight Mfg. Co. at Alabama City, was elected 
vice-chairman and Ben H. Crawford of West Point was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. Members of the new executive 
committee are Robert Rearden of the Langdale Division of 
West Point Mfg. Co.; A. H. Randall, general superintendent 
of Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham; R. B. Horsley, Ope- 
lika; Henry Lanier, general superintendent of Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula; Thomas S. Harris, general superintendent 
of Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City; Wilson Patterson of 
Tallassee Mills, Tallassee; Harold Clark of Avondale Mills, 
Pell City; and Fred M. Lyons of Opp Cotton Mills, Opp. 
Approximately 250 representatives from 25 mills were in 
attendance. A panel discussion of slashing was led by Mr. 
Rearden, and Mr. Lanier led a discussion on weaving. 


“THE FINEST MADE” 


= 


MAGIC VALLEY 
PROCESSING COMPANY 
STANTHONY 
STARCH COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHQ 


 MEWAN STARCH 
COMPANY, we 


OF IDAHO 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS” ,; 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and wate: 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORAT E DD 


oIrch zZects and C veers 
ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 


cards with 
75 hp. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance in a large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


G. H. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


8S. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


“BLACKIE” CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY £. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


| 
COTTON - RAYON - WOOL - SILK - NYLON 
IDAHO 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


George A. Urlaub ts no longer connected 
as associate and consultant with the Louis 
Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc.. of New 
York, and pending the establishment of his 
new office in New York City will conduct 
his textile consulting and technical advisory 


service from his Long Island address, 209 
46 110th Avenue, Queens. Village 9, N. Y. 


Francis S. Bruyn, president of Turner 
Halsey Export Corp., New York City, has 
been named chairman of the firm's board of 
directors, and N. S. W. Vanderhoet has 
been promoted from vice-president to presi- 
dent. Three new vice-presidents are Arthur 
Whiteside (converting division), Alexander 
W. Fleck (yarn division) and William 
Singer (colored goods). William G. Lipsey 
has been elected treasurer. 


George D. McConnell, for the past -two 
years with Industrial Rayon Corp. in Cov- 
ington, Va., has been named assistant works 
manager of the tricot division of Textron, 
Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 


At the annual meeting of the Felt Asso- 
ciation held in New York City last month, 
Arthur Sudduth of James H. Rhodes & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was elected president. He suc- 
ceeds L. H. Hansel, president of The 
Felters Co., Boston, Mass. Cornelius Hub- 
ner, president of Central Felt Co., Inc., New 
York, was elected vice-president of the as- 
sociation. Appointed members of the board 
of directors were }. T. Lawless of American 
Felt Co., Herman G. Bergland of Standard 
Felt Co., and Mr. Hansel. Herbert S. Blake, 
Jr., president of Organization Service Corp., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


J. M. Gibbons has been named deputy 
to Lieut.-Col. Dale R. French, present direc- 
tor of procurement at the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office, New York. 


Allen Jones, general superintendent of 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., for the 
last 14 years, has resigned that position to 
accept the position of manager of Lane Cot- 
ton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Harold W. Catt has been named manager 
of the textiles, paper products and advertis- 
ing purchasing department of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., succeeding Robert D. Franklin, 
resigned. 


Carl I. Taber has joined the nylon divi- 
sion of the rayon department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co, to take charge of 
fabric development. He formerly was man- 
ager of fabric development for the Du Pont 
acetate division. 
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L. E. Gatlin has resigned as general su- 
perintendent of Aloe Mfg. Co., Rockingham, 
N. C.. to accept a similar position with Na- 
tional Weaving Co., Inc., Lowell, N. C. 
He succeeded C. C. Fisher, resigned. Sam 
Snoddy has succeeded Mr. Gatlin at Aloe. 


W. C. Bowden, formerly superintendent 
of Southwestern Cotton Mills, Waco, Tex., 
has accepted the position of general man- 


ager of Itasca (Tex.) Yarn Mill, Inc. 


George L. Williams, formerly secretary, 
has been named a vice-president and secre- 
tary to succeed the late Grover C. Barfield, 
Sr., of Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Walter S. Montgomery, president and 
treasurer of Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been elected chairman of 
the Textile Advisory Committee of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board. Named to the 
post of secretary was Kenneth W. Marriner 
of Francis Willey & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Heading the cotton, wool and synthetics sub- 
committees of the T. A. C. are Edwin M. 
Brower of Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, N. 
C.. Moses Pendleton of American Woolen 
Mills, New York City, and Harry Price of 
the Celanese Corp. of America, New York 
City, respectively. 


Frank B. Williams, vice-president of 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee for sale 
of U. S. Savings Bonds for Chambers 
County, Ga. 


R. G. Sharpe of the standards department 
of the Granby Mill of Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has been elected president of 
the Pacific Mills Foremen’s Club. . . . Other 
officers are Lee Tucker of Olympia Mill, 
vice-president, and L. M. Allison of Rich- 
land Mill, secretary-treasurer. 


Thurmond L. Ritchie, superintendent of 
Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has been elected 
president of the Marion Rotary Club. 


J. W. Davis, manufacturers’ agent of 
Columbus, Ga., has been appointed repre- 
sentative of Smith Textile Apron Co., Gas- 
tonia, N .C., in Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee. 


Odell Godfrey has been named purchas- 
ing agent for all mills of the Fifth Operat- 
ing Corp. of New York. M. T. McDearmid, 
general manager of all mills comprising the 
corporation, will supervise purchases. 


Belton C. Plowden of Griffin, Ga... man- 
ufacturers’ sales agent, has been appointed 
agent for Walker Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa.. manufacturer of flat steel heddles, 
trames and reeds. He will cover Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky 
and western Tennessee. 


Dr. Alex F. Robertson has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


George E. Motz has been appointed sales 
representative for the Industrial Division of 
Nopco Chemical Co. Harrison, N. J.; to 
cover Alabama, Mississippi, 
western Tennessee and Arkansas. 


Louisiana, 


H. W. Rogers, engineer of the paper and 
textile division of the apparatus department 
of General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been advanced to engineering consultant 
in the division with special assigned duties 
G. W. Knapp, formerly engineer of the 
rubber and printing division, was named to 
succeed Mr. Rogers, while C. E. Miller, 
engineer in the rubber and printing division, 
was named to succeed Mr. Knapp. 


Laurence G. Meads has been elected 
chairman of the textile colors division of 
Interchemical Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J. In 
addition to his duties with the division, Mr. 
Meads will devote a substantial part of his 
time to Interchemical’s activities in the field 
of consumer products. Norman S. Cassel, 
formerly vice-president and technical direc- 
tor, will be responsible for the general 
management of the division. William B. 
DePass, formerly manager of the Southern 
district, has been appointed sales manager 
of Aridye pigment colors and clears. Fred 
Baumann is in charge of sales of Interchem 
dyes. 


William H. Grier, since 1936 general 
superintendent of Rock Hill (S. C.) Print- 
ing and Finishing Co., has been promoted 
to vice-president and general manager of the 
firm to succeed the late Walter T. Jenkins. 
J. J. Adams, divisional superintendent of 
the grey, bleaching and white departments, 
has been elevated to Mr. Grier's former po- 


M. J. Adams has been appointed general 
sales manager of Textron, Inc., and Lowell 
R. Buckner and Frank H. Bise have been 
named assistant general sales managers. Mr 
Adams, who succeeds James A. King, has 
been regional sales manager at Atlanta, Ga.. 
tor the Southeast. . . . John A. McCarthy. 
who for the past four years has been Tex- 
tron sales manager for the metropolitan area, 
has resigned. . . . Re-elected Textron direc- 
tors are Charles H. Dyson, Eliot Farley, 
Harold B. Hoskins, Constantine Hutchins. 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


748 * aTLAMT A 


You Can Eliminate 
Humidifier Trouble! 


HU MISOL, a soluble pine solvent, keeps the humid- 
ifier system clean. No stopped up lines and ho more 
heads to clean out when you use HUMISOL. It is 
easy to use, Saves time, saves labor. 


Try HUMISOL, we guarantee results unconditionally. 


708 Jefferson St., 
paerdian. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY Phone HE 1876 
— ATLANTA, GA. 


The QUALITY LINE of Floor Finishes, Disinfectants, Cleaners and Deodorants 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Quality Textile Repair Parts 


Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings 
Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment 
Phone, Write or Wire 


Phone 3700-W1 Wilkinson Boulevard P. ©. Box 1161 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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No one type of insurance policy can 
fulfill the protection needs of every 
income earner—or every group ol 
workers. Therefore, each Group In- 
surance program underwritten by the 
Provident is based on a preliminary 
study and is tailored-io-ft the re- 
quirements of the firm and its em 
plovees. 

Provident Group Insurance plans, 
now protecting nearly two million 
employees and dependents, can be 
written to provide life, accident and 
sickness, and hospital-surgical insur- 
ance—at a cost every employee can 
afford. The hospital-surgical benefits 
can even be extended to cover de- 
pendent members of the employee's 


families. 


Full information is yours 
for the asking. 


OOth 


Eugene A. Klingman, Robert Leeson, Royal 
Little, Marshall Rawle, James J]. Sullivan, 


Rupert C. Thompson, Ir., and Jj. Linzee 
Weld. 


Kenneth H. Klipstein has been appointed 
assistant general manager in charge of the 
development of Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. 
J., and V. E. Atkins has been named man- 
ager of manufacturing. Ames B. Hettrick, 
formerly an assistant manager of the pig- 
ment department, has been named assistant 
manager of manutacturing, and L. M. Phelps 
will assume the post of the Bound Brook 
plant production manager, formerly held by 
Mr. Atkins. F. W. Zipt has been named 


assistant to the manager of production. 


Dr. Charles A. Thomas, vice-president 
and technical director of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been elected 
executive vice-president of the firm, and 
Felix N. Williams, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the firm's plastics division, 
was elected to the board of directors. 

Five additional vice-presidents elected to 
the board are Josiah B. Rutter of Everett, 
Mass., general manager of the company’s 
Merrimac Division; Dr. C. A. Hochwalt of 
Dayton, Ohio, director of the Central Re- 
search Department; William W. Schneider 
of St. Louis, secretary of the company; 
Daniel M. Sheehan of St. Louis, comptrol- 
ler; and C. A. Wolfe of St. Louis, director 
ot purchases and trafhce. . . . Another change 
at Monsanto has been the appointment of 


Arthur L. Gardner, production manager of 


the Merrimac: Division, as assistant to the 


division general manager. 


OBITUARY 


Edward W. Stifel, chairman of the 
board of Stifel & Sons, Inc.. controll- 


ers ot D. E. Converse Co., Glendale. Ss. 
died recently in Wheeling, W. Va. He for- 


merly was president of the firm. He is sur. 
vived by two daughters and a son. 


Walter T. Jenkins, 52, general man 


ager and vice-president of Rock Hill (S. C.) 


Printing and Finishing Co., was fatally 
injured in an automobile wreck May 17. A 


graduate of the University of Georgia and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Mr. Jenkins formerly was plant manager of 
the bleachery of Rock Hill Printing and 
Finishing Co. He is survived by his wife, 
one son and one daughter. 


Thomas F. Hanney, a director of Sipp- 
Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J., died May 
20. Associated with Sipp-Eastwood for 40 
years, Mr. Hanney was formerly president 
of the Warp Twisting-In Co. and vice- 
president of Sipp-Eastwood. 


Elmer L. Bowen, 69, retired general 
manager of Appleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, 
S. C., died May 18. He served as general 
manager of the Appleton plant for 20 years. 
Surviving him are his wife, a son and two 


daughters 


EQUIPMENT 


For Tudustryys Une 


SUPPLIES — 


LITERATURE 


Interchemical Announces 
Improved Line Of Dyes 


For dyeing acetate rayon and nylon, 
Interchemical Textile Colors 
Division, Fair Lawn, N. J., has an- 
nounced the development of an im- 
proved line of acetate dyes, known as 
Interchem Acetate Dyes. Because they 
manufacture. 


( orp., 


are colloidized during 
Interchem Acetate Dyes paste quickly 
and thoroughly in warm water, with 
no undispersed particles. As a result, 
dye specks and redyes are minimized. 
Interchem Acetate Dyes can be em- 
ployed for producing ‘either self or 
compound shades on boxes or on jigs. 
The fastness properties of Interchem 
Acetate Dyes are similar to those of 
their prototypes. Dyes in this line now 
available include Interchem Acetate 
Blue B, Interchem Acetate Orange 
GL, Interchem Acetate Orange 4R, 
Interchem Acetate Red RN, Interchem 
Acetate Rubine 3B, Interchem Acetate 
Bordeaux B. Interchem Acetate Scar- 
let B, and Interchem Acetate Yellow 
G. Additional colors in this improved 


line of acetate dyes will be available in 
the near future. 


Monsanto Test Of Resloom 
Described As Successful 


Completion of the first broadscale 
held test to determine how Resloomed 
wool flannel withstands soap-and- 
water laundering was followed recent- 
ly by Monsanto Chemical Co.’s an- 
nouncement that not one of 960 shirts 
showed enough shrinkage to be appar- 
ent to the 320 Springfield, Mass., 
policemen who wore them four months 
and saw to it they were washed an aver- 
age of once a week. Describing the field 
test as completely and uniformly suc- 
cessful,’’ Dr. Donald H. Powers, direc- 
tor of Monsanto's Textile Chemicals 
Department, said it offered convincing 
proof that the application of Resloom 
to all-wool flannel for shrinkage con- 
trol is now ready for volume com- 
mercial use. 

Employed in the field test were 
shirts produced by McGregor Sports- 
wear of New York, the shirting being 
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a product of the Ware Woolen Co. of 
Ware, Mass. 
melamine type resin, was applied at the 
Ware mill selling Parker Wilder & 
Co., New York City. The same ma- 
terial, untreated, would have shrunk 


Monsanto Resloom. a 


about 40 per cent after being washed 
in soap and water, according to Dr. 
Powers. As a matter of practical fact, 
he explained, the shirts tested at 
Springfield probably showed a shrink- 
age of about two per cent—enough to 
record on measuring instruments, but 
not enough to be noticeable to the 
wearer. 


German Textile Machine 
To Be Shown June 16-30 


A German textile machine of spe- 
cial interest to American tire manufac- 


turers and yarn processors will be 
exhibited at the textile research de- 
partment of the American Viscose 


Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa., June 16-30, 
John C. Office of 
Technical Department of 
Commerce, announced recently. The 


Green. director. 


Services. 


machine, called a Barmag Two-For- 
One the 
principle of putting two turns instead 


Twister after well-known 
of one into yarn for every revolution 
of the spindle, is the first textile ma- 
chine to be brought to this country as 
a result of the investigation of German 
technology by American exports undet 
the sponsorship of the O. T. S. techni 
cal industrial intelligence division. 

The particular machine to be dis- 
played at Marcus Hook is a full scale 
experimental model. Representatives of 
seven major textile firms recently gave 
the machine a preliminary examination 
at the National Bureau of Standards. 
They decided it was of sufficient in- 
terest to merit extensive testing and 
display to all interested textile pro- 
cessors. The investigators who found 
the machines report that in Germany it 
is used extensively to make rayon yarn 
cord for German tires. But “‘there is no 
evidence that its operation would be 
anything but satisfactory with yarns 
made from other fibers,” according to 
Dr. William D. Appel, chief of the 
textile section of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 


Three New Textile Books 
Released By Publishers 
Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, recent- 
ly released its Spring list of publica- 
tions, featuring three new books and 
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HEDDLE 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
THE SOUTH 


We cordially invite you 

to visit our plant and see 

how our Heddles are 
manufactured. 


PO. Box 116, Stetion A 


HEDDLES 
FRAMES 
FRAME PARTS 


REEDS FOR ALL 
WEAVES 


COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


THE 
SOUTH'S 
ONLY 
) MANUFACTURER 
OF 
HEDDLES 


HEDDLE--4 REED COMPANY. 
f ATLANTA. 


4 


Telephone RAymeoend 2136 


COTTON LOOM 
HARNESS 
MAIL EYE 
HARNESS 


SELVAGES 
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a fifth, revised edition of another. The 
new books are Textile Chemical Spe- 
cially Guide (406 pages, Size Six by 
nine inches), edited by Herbert R. 
Mauersberger; Yarn and Cloth Calcu- 
lations (208 pages, illustrated, 81/, by 
5l4 inches) by Lloyd H. Jackson, M. 
S.; Principles of Textile Converting 
(185 pages, illustrated, size 81/, by 
Sl, inches) by Irving Teplitz of 
Richard Finishing Co., Inc. Textile 
Fibers, throughout its first four edi- 
tions, considered the best book of its 
kind in world literature, is offered in 
a revised, up-to-date fifth edition, edit- 


ed by Herbert R. Mauersberger. The 


fifth edition of this popular textile 
book contains 1,133 pages, 351 illus- 
trations, 333 tables and is six by 914 
inches in size. Textile Book Publishers, 
Inc., also buy and sell old, rare and 
out-of-print textile books. 


Calco Bulletin Studies 
Wool Dyeing, Crocking 


Studies on Wool Dyeing: Crocking, 
Calco technical bulletin No. 780, re- 
cently was made available to the in- 
dustry by the Calco Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Co., Bound 


Brook, N. J. Prepared by Henry E. 
Millson, Willard H. Watkins and 
George L. Royer, the bulletin has been 
presented at a number of sectional 
meetings of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Topics covered include General Tech- 
niques, Influence of Method of Appli- 
cation, Influence of the Choice of Dyes, 
Direct Colors and Influence of Prep- 
aration. 


New ‘Ace’ Hand Trucks | 
Made By Florida Firm 


A new line of hand trucks, to be 
marketed under the trademark “Ace’”’ 
and featuring a ‘‘thrust-absorber” prin- 
ciple, has been announced by The Ace 
Co., Ocala, Fla. By this design, the 
thrust from the load is carried directly 
from the nose plate to the frame and 
not through a welded joint. There al- 
so is a guarantee against defective ma- 
terial and workmanship, made possi- 
ble by the use of 16 gauge, one-inch 
O. D. “furniture grade’’ steel tubing 
in the manufacture of the trucks. The 
line includes 19 different models vary- 
ing in size and capacity. The illustra- 
tion herewith shows the Model 23-10, 


RUNPRITES EL/MINATE SHEAVE 


gusTine lf 


You'll find no dusting on fabric with RunRite 
Plastic Sheaves because RunRites are auto- 
matically spaced to prevent one sheave 
rubbing another. Their smooth, perfectly 
balanced strap surface guarantees longer 
Once installed, 
RunRites need no further attention for a 


life for harness straps. 


long life of perfect service. 


RUNRITE 


NATIONAL PLASTICS. INC. KNOXVILLE 2 TENN. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


WATSON & DESMOND CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


a type especially designed for handling 
of crates, boxes, bottle cases, etc. 
Equipped with ten-inch by 2.75-inch 
semi-pneumatic wheels, it has a ca- 


pacity of 730 pounds, is 51 inches high 
and weighs 40 pounds, supplied with 
either flat or concave crossbars. 


Publishing Firm Offers 
Valuable German Reports 


By arrangement with the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S$. Department 
of Commerce, Mapleton House, pub- 
lishers, 5415 17th Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are now offering a number of 
formerly secret reports giving valuable 
details on the technical progress and 
development in the German textile in- 
dustry. Offered for the industry's in- 
formation are (1) Textile Machinery, 
a volume containing 14 reports, com- 
plete in themselves, and available sep- 
arately; (2) German Cotton, Rayon 
and Silk Industries; (4) German Ray- 
on and Staple Fibre Industry; (A) 
Textile’ Auxiliary Products, and (5) 
Study of Wool Substitute Fabrics. 


New Lube Service Cart 
Developed By Gray Co. 


A new industrial lubricating unit for 
plant-wide use has been announced by 
the Industrial Division of Gray Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. The Graco 
Lube Service Cart is reported to be a 
complete lubrication department on 
wheels, which needs no air or electri: 
connections. It carries a generous sup- 
ply of three different lubricants, two 
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greases and one oil, and eliminates fre 
quent trips to the oil stofage room 
This specially designed, one-man oper 
ated, portable unit makes systematic, 
multi-bearing lubrication practical and 
profitable Lightweight, sturdy, com 
pact cart mounted on two semi pneu 
matic tires. Maneuvering easily be 
tween closely placed machines, the 
lube Service Cart speeds up produc 
tion schedules by reducing lubrication 
time. 


Two one pound lever guns and one 


\/, pint pistol oiler are included. Pres- 
sure lube pump has built-in gun loader 
for hand guns. Lube and oil compart 
ments are easily filled without remov 
ing pumps. The front section of the 
red-enameled cart incorporates a large 
tool box, with hinged lid, which also 
serves as a platform step for the opera 
tor to reach high bearings. For addi 
tional information about the Graco 
Lube Cart, or other industrial lubricat 
ing and maintenance equipment, write 
Gray Co., Inc., Industrial Division, 


Gsraco Square, Minneapolis 13. Minn. 


Universal Winding Aims 
For Greater Production 


A $1.000.000 expansion program that 
got underway 18 months ago at Uni 
versal Winding Co., Providence, R. I., 
is now nearing completion. Greater 
productivity, aimed at effectively sup 
plying the companys share of world- 
wide demand for textile winding ma- 
chinery, is the goal. The addition of 
$500,000 worth of new machinery and 
more efhcient use of machinery on 
hand by arranging it in a production 
How pattern, utilizing every foot of 
oor space and establishing depart- 
ments in relation to production proce- 
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Nothing saves like 
SERVICE 


WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


... Nor is anything as costly 
as lost production due to me- 
chanical failures or inefficient 
machinery performance. 


Service — prompt, efficient, 
dependable service with a 
complete line of sheet metal 
parts for preparatory ma- 
chinery has been our busi- 
ness for almost twenty years. 


May we serve you? 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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dure, are expected to control costs and 
assure Universal an advantage in the 
competitive field. A big factor in lift- 
ing production is utilization of a foun- 
dry building that had not been used to 
any extent by the company since 1932. 
The height of the structure permitted 
construction of a second floor and as a 
result, factory floor space was increased 
by more than 100,000 square feet. 


New Low-Groove Shuttle 
Proving Value In Mills 


A low-groove shuttle, which has 
proved its value in a number of mills 
but is as yet unknown to the entire in- 
dustry, is a recent development of W. 
E. Burcham and G. R. Hall of Elkin, 
N. C., who devised the product while 
employed as supervisors in the weave 
room of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin. 
Listed among the important features of 
the shuttle are its ability to eliminate 
jerk-ins and smuts and rolled filling. 
Mr. Burcham and Mr. Hall conceived 
and developed the shuttle from their 
experience in weaving and fixing, 
which totals, in aggregate, more than 
60 years work with a wide variety of 
looms. 


Georgia-Alabama Supply Co. 
Constructing New Home 
The Georgia-Alabama Supply Co.., 
West Point, Ga., dealers in industrial 
supplies, have started initial construc 
tion work on a new one-story ware- 
house building to be 91 by 267 feet, 
with provisions for extending the 
length to approximately 340 feet. The 
company, organized Nov. 1, 1946, has 
been operating in the West Point Foun. 
dry building and will move the entire 
facilities to the new plant upon com 
pletion. L. R. Tillery is president and 
treasurer of the firm, R. F. Cook, vice- 
president, and L. R. Tillery, Jr., secre- 
tary. 


Direct Reading pH Meter 
Offered By Cambridge Co. 


Cambridge Instrument Co., 3110 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City, announce the industrial model, 
portable direct-reading pH meter. In 
addition to the usual bench or table 
applications in measuring the acidity 
and alkalinity of small samples, this 
new meter can also be used as a pro- 
duction instrument for continuous ind: 
cation directly on processing operations 


Distributed by 


F. M. WALLACE 


Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3. 
North Carolina 


Cc. C. SWITZER 
Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


Dependable 


Into the Fabric 
Always Uniform 


* 

* 

*% Carries Weight 
* 

*% Boils Thin 


—with the meter suspended over a vat 
or tank, mounted on a wall, or hung 
from a rack. Overall accuracy is said to 
be .10 pH, range 0 to 14 pH. Batteries 
are eliminated; operation is from any 
110-volt, 50 or 60-cycle A. C. outlet. 

The large, clear scale is set at an an- 
gle at the top of the case so pH values 
can be read at a glance. Only two sim- 


ple operating adjustments are required 
for standardization. Extremely high 
stability has been attained through im- 
proved galvanometer and electronic 
circuit design; recalibration will sel- 
dom be required oftener than once a 
week. 

Compact, and weighing only ten 
pounds, the instrument is conveniently 
portable. The electrode assembly is 
integral with the meter and is protect- 
ed from accidental damage by mount- 
ing on the inner side of the door of a 
compartment in the case. The glass 
electrode is completely shielded and 
can be used directly in grounded solu- 
tions. Compensation is automatic for 
variations in solution temperature from 
0° to 100° C. and for changes in room 
temperature. 


Used Textile Machinery 
Handled By New Firm 


A new concern to negotiate the sale 
of used textile machinery and equip- 
ment, between the mills themselves or 
with the firm representing them in the 
transaction, has been established in 
Charlotte, N. C. Herndon Machinery 
Co., located at 117 East Third Street 
in Charlotte, lists the advantages of 
exchanging machinery and equipment 
on this basis as follows: (1) one mill 
man is dealing with another mill man 
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they understand each other's prob- 
lems because both are manufacturers: 
(2) neither party is kept in the dark 
about price and mark-up; (3) both 
know machinery and what its possibili- 
ties are; and (4) the buying mill can 
see the machinery in operation or will 
know definitely how long it has been 
since the machinery was in operation. 
Marion E. Herndon, Jr., head of the 
firm, is a graduate of North Carolina 
State College, recetving a B.S. degree 
in textile manufacture, and was for 
several years connected with Cleveland 
Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., as cost de- 
partment manager. 


Nelson Product Aid To 
Sprinkler Installation 


Listing by Underwriters Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Chicago, of a new high 
speed, low cost stud welding method 
for the installation of sprinkler systems 
is of special significance in the light of 
current efforts to reduce fire hazards 
and insurance costs in textile plants. 
This listing applies to new and exist- 
ing steel frame structures and follows 
exhaustive tests in which hanger con- 
nectors installed by the Nelson stud 
welding gun proved six to nine times 
as strong as the minimum acceptable 
strength under the Underwriters’ stand 
ards. 

Until now, sprinkler installation in 
existing buildings has been one of the 
construction industry's knottiest and 
most expensive problems. Interior fin- 
ishes were damaged extensively by the 
necessity of chipping out large open- 
ings to accommodate beam clamps and 
other cumbersome conventional hanger 
connectors. With the introduction of 
automatic stud welding, not only have 
the basic hanger costs been reduced, 
but the building owner is. assured that 
an absolute minimum of damage will 
occur to his building. A small hole, 
just large enough to permit insertion 
of the Nelson stud and ferrule at the 
exact point where the hanger connector 
is required is the only drilling or chip- 
ping mecessary. 

A number of other time and cost- 
saving connectors, developed by the 
Nelson Stud Welding Corp., Lorain, 
Ohio, pioneers in this field, have al- 
ready found widespread acceptance in 
the construction industry. They include 
blind fasteners for application of cor- 
rugated asbestos and other roofing and 
siding, all types of insulation, electri- 
cal systems, and metal lath. 
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High grade Bas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
_ by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy]- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
industrial stoker 
an a use from W yom- 


ing Co.,W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N, Railroad. 


CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
« « Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


both big a 


We make and repair 


belts, quickly, eco- 
nomically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


nd little 


- 
TROY al ny Co 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEREAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-9831 


PAUL 


B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


e@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 
employees and employers. : 

e Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 
ing business contacts. 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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WANTED—Job as Ov 
Room; 30 years’ experience; I. C. 8S. course: cot- 
ton classer: engineer. Sober. good habits. 


erseer of Weaving or 


prove ability and worth. Write ““‘WLB.*’ 
Box 122. Malvern. Ark 


WANTED— Position as General OVerseer. Experi- 


enced on carding 


spinning twisting, wW 


and finishing. Prefer Alabama or vicinity 
ployed. Address “Alabama.’’ care Textile 


tin. P. O. Box 1225. 
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WANTED 


Combers up to 25, Nasmith or Whitin Model 
H or E or Saco-Lowell or Hetherington 


D. H. BROWN 
153 West Street, New York, N. Y.. or 
Phone WA %-0408. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box S41 Greenville, 5. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Waste press. Must be first-class condition 


ROCKY CREEK MILLS 
Statesville, N. 


POSITION WANTED by thoroughly experienced 
executive In cotton mill who knows the practical 
and theoretical workings of the plant. Have 
sold my interest and willing to go to any loca- 
tion in the United States or South America 
Successful record 


Write “‘Executive,.”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
O. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE BY OWNERS 
COTTON CARDED YARN MILL 


No. Carolina, 5,120 Spindles. Set up to 
produce 2'2's to 4's and/or 20's to 30's, 
single and ply. Plenty experienced help. 
Ideal 
selling, owners’ health. Principals only. 


Write “Yarn Mill,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


labor conditions. Reasons for 


HELP WANTED 


Man capable of taking complete charge of 


production in thoroughly modern small 
coarse yarn mill. Do not apply unless you 
are thoroughly qualified on opening through 
Winding, a good manager of help, sober and 
dependable. References required. Excellent 
and permanent opportunity for the right 
man. All replies will be treated in strictest 


confidence 


Write ‘‘Production,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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GEAR CUTTER—No. 13 B&S Spur and 
Bevel 
GEAR HOBBERS—No. 12 Barber-Colman 


GEAR SHAPERS—No. 6 Fellows 

LATHES —14. 16, 18, 21. 26” swings 

MILLERS—No. 1. 2. 3. Plain and Unis 

RADIAL DRILLS—2'> 5° arms 

SHAPERS —20". 24” and 28” strokes 

TURRET LATHES —No. 3 and 4 Gisholt 
late type, motor driven 


Over 100 Machines in Stock 


CHANDLER MACHINERY COMPANY 
120 Houston St. N.E 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Knowles looms on silk and rayon fabrics; 


dyeing and finishing departments; 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


overseer silk throwing and spinning; 


294 Washington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with employers seeking new personnel and executives seeking new positions. 


MEN WANTED FOR SOUTHERN MILLS. We can place overseer weaving, Draper and Crompton & 
woolen or worsted mill designer, salary $4,000- 
$5,000; overseer cotton spooling, warping and winding, $80 to $90 a week; head examiner on woolen and worsted fabrics; head 
printer and head colorist in large print works; overseer cotton carding, for Southern states; textile school graduates to assist in 


overseer for woolen carding, finishing and dyeing; textile soap salesman 
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Britain's Textile Industry Makes News 


Great Britain is once again making news in the textile 
industry and currently featured, according to a report from 
British Information Services, is a British waterproof fabric 
that breathes—Ventile; a new rayon agreement described as 
making industrial history in Manchester; and a new effective 
mothkiller. A scheme, which has been drawn up by the 
Lancashire cotton industry, will ensure that every piece of 
Ventile that comes on the market conforms to the same high 
standards. A Ventile Fabrics Association of Great Britain 
has been formed which covers every process from’ spinning 
to converting and making up. Any firm that is a member 
of the British Cotton Industry Research Association can join 
the V. F. A. and manufacture Ventile, provided it is capable 
of meeting the specifications—and does so. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce will act as the neutral testing house. 
This private form of control, which is unique in Britain's 
cotton industry, is already proving very successful. Sixty- 
three firms in the productive branch of the industry have so 
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far joined together, with 87 merchant converters and 83 
garment makers. In order further to safeguard the interests 
of the ordinary customer, the name Ventile can be applied 
only to fabrics bearing the registered Ventile trademark. 

Ventile was developed at the Shirley Institute (headquar- 
ters of British textile research) and was used extensively by 
the armed forces during the war. The fabric’s outstanding 
feature is that it not only gives protection against water, 
wind and cold, but allows passage of air and water vapor 
outwards. Moreover, while ordinary rainproof cloth exposed 
to three inches of rain would allow water to penetrate in 
ten minutes, Ventile cloth, when exposed to conditions cor- 
responding to nine inches of rain for 30 minutes, allowed 
no water at all to penetrate. These results have been achieved 
by working accurately to specification at every stage of man- 
ufacture, and the final result is due equally to the spinning, 
close weave and partial proofing. In the finer range, yarns 
soft and twisted are given a close Oxford weave to produce 
a light fabric with minute interstices that close as the cotton 
swells when wet. Proofing does not gloss the gaps, and 
the cloth can therefore ‘‘breathe."’ Ventile can be made in 
various weights, the lightest weighing 41/4, ounces the square 
yard. It can be washed or dry-cleaned without its properties 
being effected. 

Heavy overseas demand is expected for Ventile, above all 
from those territories where rainfall is heavy. The trade- 
mark has already been registered in 14 countries and appii- 
cation has been made in 11 others. The United States is not 
one of these, and an alternative trademark is being applied 
for here. The U. S. received information about Ventile 
under reverse lend lease, but it is stated that American 
samples tested in Manchester have not been equal in con- 
struction or performance to the British product. This is 
more especially the case in the lighter types of cloth, and 
it is understood that the difficulty lies in the spinning. It 
was stated in Manchester that no other country has either 
the machinery or skill to produce the lightest weights of the 
fabric being manufactured in Britain. 

An important textile agreement which has been described 
as ‘‘making industrial history in Manchester’ was concluded 
in mid-April between two United Kingdom firms. The 
agreement covers the Nelson process for continuous spin- 
ning of viscose rayon. It will make the Nelson process 
available for manufacture and sale in Europe (except the 
U.S. S. R.), India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, Palestine and Turkey. The 
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Is PLY SEPARATION Causing Your Harness Straps To Fail? 


Rusco Harness Straps definitely overcome this objectionable 
feature because Rusco plies are interwoven. Furthermore, their 
tensile strength is materially higher than that of the conven- 


tional type of composition strapping—and their stretch is much 


These straps have a high degree of flexibility and their Neo- 


prene impregnation makes them resistant to oil and moisture. 


Test-equip a few looms with these straps now for future guid- 


ance on strapping procurements. 
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main significance of the Nelson process is that it is the 
first of its kind to be developed in Britain. (Hitherto the 
United States has held the lead in the field of viscose yarn 
production, although a British firm Courtaulds have 
bought the patent rights of the American process.) The 
agreement 1s therefore confidently expected to increase con- 
siderably Britain's power to export rayon yarn and fabrics. 

The two firms which concluded the agreement were Dob- 
son & Barlow, textiles machinery makers, and Lustrafil, Ltd. 
Sir Amos Nelson, chairman of Lustrafil, disclosed that his 
firm was carrying out large-scale trials with the Nelson 
process as far back as 1936. By 1939, 75 per cent of the 
Lustrafil plant had been converted to continuous spinning. 
The re-equipment program was stopped by the war, but has 
since been revived. In comparison with the American proc- 
ess, Mr. Douglas, managing director of Dobson & Barlow, 
claimed that the Nelson method, by which rayon yarn is 
spun, washed, dried and wound as a single thread in one 
continuous sequence of operations, is simpler and less costly. 
The rayon produced was suitable for all trade requirements, 
and the improved uniformity of physical properties and 
time reduction attributed to the American process were 
equally attributable to the Nelson process. A feature of the 
yarn produced was, he said, its freedom from kinks and 
waves. Conducted tests on hundreds of warps had shown a 
really substantial reduction in breakages. Labor require- 
ments for conversion of viscose to the finished yarn were 
not greater in cost than spinning labor. Output per spindle 
was higher, and operating costs were lower. The inventor 
of the Nelson process is Sydney Warren Barker of Colne, 
Eng. He has been a chemist with Lustrafil since he took his 
degree at Manchester University in the early 1920s. 

The most effective mothkiller ever produced in England 
recently was shown at the Chemical Section of the British 
Industries Fair. It is a new British product combining the 
virtues of DDT and Gammexane, and leaving no stain or 
trace on the most delicate fabric. It is believed to be unique 
in that it kills moths in all stages of growth, from larva 
to adult. Destruction occurs within three days. It has a 
great penetrative power, and can reach the insect or its grub 
| in the most inaccessible crevices. First investigations by the 
manufacturers, Fubex, Ltd., suggest that the preparation has 
no equivalent.in any other country of the world. 


A. F. of L. Loses Election In Charlotte Plant 


| The National Labor Relations Board recently conducted 
a bargaining election at the Precision Gear & Machine Co.., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., with the results showing 14 votes 

| for the American Federation of Labor, and 29 against the 


union. H. Frohman. president of the firm. stated that the 
union was defeated in a previous election. 


Mill Consumption Of Cotton In 1946 Sets Mark 


Domestic mill consumption of cotton hit a new peacetime 
high in 1946, averaging slightly under 34 pounds per capita, 
according to a report from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. United States mills used 9,800,000 bales of 
cotton during calendar 1946, a rate five per cent increase 
above 1945, and 23 per cent above the 1939 rate. For 1947 
the B. A. E. report states: “These factors are not likely to 
have as much effect in 1947. Inventories were rebuilt in 
1946 and consumer expenditures shifted to other items, 
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particularly durable goods. However, since 1946 supplies 
were not adequate for the demand, consumers this year 
might buy the equivalent of the 1946 per capita rate.” 

A recent estimate of the Department of Agriculture places 
the world’s 1946-47 cotton production at approximately 
21,500,000 bales (of 500 pounds gross ), compared with an 
earlier estimate of 22,050,000 bales, and a crop of 20,650,,- 
000 bales the year before. The pre-war (1935-36 to 1939 
10) average was 31,000,000 bales. The department's office 
of foreign agricultural relations reports the current world 
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cotton crop did not reach earlier expectations, largely as the 
result of unfavorable weather in the United States and in 
the southern hemisphere. 

In New York the New York Cotton Exchange announced 
revisions and additions to exchange rules tightening restric. 
tions on trading in cotton futures, to be effective June 2. 
The schedule of margins on speculative customer accounts 
has been amended affecting futures selling above 30 cents a 
pound. Under the amended schedule the margin will be 
$20 a bale from 20.01 to 33 cents a pound, and $5 a bale 
additional in each price range of three cents above that level. 
Additional amendments cover the status of straddles, the 
buying and selling of futures in different months or mar- 
kets, and interpretation of trade accounts which are exempt 
from initial margin requirements The new rules were 
announced following several months of discussions and 
exchange meetings of new rules to curb speculative abuses 
in cotton trading. 


Quartermaster To Push Research On Textiles 


The Quartermaster General recently completed 93 textile, 
clothing afd equipage research contracts with “outside” 
private and public laboratories, it was revealed by Brig.-Gen 
W. M. Middleswart, chief of the Quartermaster Planning 
Division. He said an estimated $2,500,000 would be spent 
in fiscal 1948, beginning July 1 this year, for research and 
development in the fields of subsistence, clothing and equip- 
age, and general supplies. This figure represents one-third 
of one per cent of the entire Q. M. budget. Specific re- 
search projects stressed by the Q. M. include the develop- 
ment of a lighter-weight shoulder pack for airborne troops. 
to make fabrics shrink-resistant, and to reduce wear resist- 
ance by ten per cent. 

It was further revealed that during the war savings of 
approximately $1,500,000 per month resulted from the de 
velopment of a shrinkproof wool sock. “We think we can 
apply this not only to knitted goods, but to all textiles, be it 
an overcoat. a uniform or underwear, and that its use will 
save a tremendous amount of money,” he said, adding, “‘we 
are doing other work along similar lines in dyeing and fin 
ishings and fire resistance of textiles. Altogether we have 
309 projects in the Quartermaster Corps.” Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., he reported, is working on a raincoat fabric 
which not only would keep the rain off, but also would per 
mit body vapors to escape. 
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Loom Shuttle One Of Industry's Fastest Devices 


Springing to over 30 miles an hour in one-thirtieth of a 
second, within ten inches of space, from a dead stop, the 
loom shuttle now rates as one of the fastest controlled-speed 
devices in any industry. This is revealed in loom speed 
studies by America’s two largest manufacturers of weaving 
machinery, both in Massachusetts, according to a report by 
the Cotton Mills Information Service. Cotton mills weave 
millions of yards of cloth each year on looms with shuttles 
zipping back and forth three or four times every second, 
for hours on end. 

Depending on the type of cloth being woven, looms op- 
erate at speeds from 150 to 230 picks a minute and higher. 
At the higher speeds, the shuttle flies faster than the eye 
can travel, but operators point out that in every-split frac- 
tion of a second the loom is in action, all parts of the intri- 
cate machine are under automatic control. As extraordinary 
as the pick-up speed of the shuttle is the fact that it is 
braked to a complete stop at the end of each trip across the 
loom. 

Another remarkable feature of the shuttle’s action is the 
reloading process, now routine in many mills. At regular 
intervals in its back and forth movement it must be filled 
with a new bobbin. A three-in-one operation. The empty 
bobbin is removed, the new one inserted and the yarn 
threaded through the shuttle, all in a tiny part of one sec- 
ond so that the shuttle never “misses a beat’’ during its 
rapid fire action. The Cotton Mills Information Service re- 
ports that old looms are being replaced in large numbers 
by faster models as a phase of the industry's $100,000,000 
a year post-war modernization program. Through use of 
higher speed looms and other types of improved equipment, 
they seek greater efficiency in production to help meet the 
nation’s demand for textile products and at the same time 
maintain mill pay rates, which advanced more than almost 
any other industry during the war years. 


Seidel Heads A. S. A. Advisory Committee 


Robert A. Seidel, vice-president and comptroller of W. T. 
Grant Co., was elected chairman of the advisory committee 
on ultimate consumer goods of the American Standards 
Association at its spring meeting in New York recently. 
Mr. Seidel succeeded Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president, Kauf- 
mann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, as head ofthe 
correlating committee which supervises A. S. A. work in the 
consumer goods field. Dr. Faith M. Williams, director, staff 
on foreign labor conditions, U. $. Department of Labor, 
was elected vice-chairman of the A. C. U. C. G., succeeding 
Dr. Dorothy Houghton of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The A. C. U. C. G at the same time elected to its exec- 
utive committee Dr. Anna M. Dooley, supervisor of home 
economics of the American Home Economics Association; 
Dr. Jules Labarthe, Jr., senior industrial fellow, Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., representing 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association; Leonard S. 
Little. manager of the textile service section of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., representing the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, New York City; E. M. 
Edgerton, director of the technical control department, Pa- 
cific Mills. representing the National Association of Finish- 
ers of Textile Fabrics, New York City, was r--elected to the 
committee. 
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Army-Navy To Stockpile Military Textiles 


The textile industry was informed recently that the armed 
services are planning to set up strategic stockpiles of military 
textiles for use in any future emergency. At the first meet- 
ing of the newly formed Textile Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Army-Navy Munitions Board, the group was 
asked to contribute at future meetings whatever information 
is needed to lay the blueprints for building reserves of mili- 
tary fabrics, and for plant potentialities for military produc- 
tion. The over-all committee was divided into sub-groups 
covering synthetics, wool and cotton and are expected to 
begin meeting this month. 

Members of the various sub-committees are as follows: 
Synthetics: Lyman B. Frieze, Duplan Co.; Frank Griffin, 


PEGCED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 

J. T. HARRILL, PRES. AND MGR. 
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A New and Needed Industry in the Textile South 


Manufacturing 


TENTER CHAINS AND GUIDER SPECIALTIES 


Repairing 


ALL TYPES TENTER CLIPS 


L. C. STOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ROUTE 29 (Concord Road) KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


American Viscose Corp.; H. W. Hilgert, Dundee Mills; 
Harold Boeschenstein, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co.; W. 
Malcomb Brady, Burlington Mills; B. M. May, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; and Harry Price, Celanese 
Co., Inc. Wool: George L. Anderson, Adams & Leland, 
Inc.; Moses Pendleton, American Woolen Mills; Arthur 
Besse, National Association of Wool Manufacturers; W. F. 
Rich, Woolrich Woolen Mills; C. J. Fawcett, National 
Wool Marketing Corp.; Howard Vaughn, California Wool 
Growers Association; Col. C. H. F. Johnson, Botany Mills; 
Herbert J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Son, Inc.; K. W. Mar- 
riner, Francis Willey & Co.; Ray Willoughby, Texas Sheep 
& Goat Raisers Association; J. H. Nichols, Jr., Nichols & 
Co.; and J. B. Wilson, Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Cotton: W. D. Anderson, Bibb Mfg. Co.; D. W. 
Brooks, Atlanta; J. G. Boswell, J. G. Boswell Co.; Edwin 
M. Brower, Hope Mills; Douglas Brooks, Memphis; Lamar 
Fleming, Anderson, Clayton Co.; Percy S. Howe, American 
Thread Co.; Louis J. Ivey, El Paso; Robert Stevens, J. P. 
Stevens & Co.; Clarence Miller, Texas Textile Mills; Don- 
ald Tansill, Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Walter S. Montgomery, 
Spartan Mills; Joseph Walker, Columbia, S$. C.; Dr. Clau- 
dius T. Murchison, Cotton-Textile Institute; Horace G. 
Woodburry, Wamsutta Cotton Mills. 


Lack Of Egyptian Cotton Threatens Shutdowns 


Cotton mills specializing in thread and certain types of 
fine goods are faced with shutdowns unless immediate action 
is taken to increase the quota on imports of Egyptian extra 
long staple length cotton, according to a statement issued 
May 25 by the Cotton-Textile Institute. It was evident early 
this year that mills would begin to be crippled in the second 
quarter by a shortage of needed grades of Egyptian cotton, 
according to the statement, and an appeal to increase the 
quota by 58,700 bales was made to the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion by the institute early in February. It was stated at 
that time that the increase sought would just meet the 
requirements of mills up to Sept. 21 when the new quota 
year begins. 

The quota limiting imports of long staple cotton was 
established in 1939. Since that time, however, conditions 
in both the raw cotton trade and cotton textile industry 
have undergone a complete transformation. During the war 
period, American production of this type of cotton reached 
a peak of 172,726 bales in the 1942-1943 season but in the 
1945-1946 season dropped to 23,068 bales. Production 
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during the current season has been negligible and close to 
the zero point. The institute points out that mill men feel 
aggrieved over their inability to obtain adequate quantities 
of this type cotton which in no way competes with American 
cotton. On the contrary, goods made of this type cotton 
add prestige to the whole range of cotton goods because it 
makes possible the manufacture of very fine items which 
otherwise would be unobtainable. Tread and fine cotton 
goods mills for the most part use Egyptian, Sudan and 
Peruvian cotton in staple lengths of 43-inch and longer. 

In its brief to the Tariff Commission, the institute pointed 
out that failure to increase the quota would not only curtail 
mill operations but would result in a diversion to nylon and 
rayons. It was also pointed out that inability on the part 
of American mills to make these goods because of lack of 
raw material would accelerate imports of foreign-made 
goods which are already entering the country in increasing 
quantities. The higher qualities of thread have never been 
manufactured successfully from any cotton other than Egyp- 
tian, Sudan or Sea Island. Large quantities of thread made 
from these types of cotton are used in the manufacture of 
shoes and other items in which great tensile strength 1s 
required, 


Statistical Report Gives Cotton Imports 


The United States Tariff Commission recently made avail- 
able to the industry a statistical report covering all items 
under consideration in current trade agreement negotiations. 
The commodities are arranged by tariff schedules and tariff 
paragraphs, except that duty-free items subject to import- 
excise taxes have been included in the related dutiable tariff 
schedules. To expidite the compilation, negligible imports 
from Cuba and negligible imports free of duty under spe- 
cial provisions of law were omitted from the report. These 
statistics supplement those prepared by the commission for 
the information of the public and of government officials 
in advance of the trade agreement hearings early this year 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


Japan To Rebuild Rayon Industry 


Allied headquarters in Tokyo recently authorized the 
Japanese government to permit rebuilding of the rayon in- 
dustry to an annual capacity of 150,000 metric tons. The 
industry at present is capable of producing 18,000 metric 
tons of filament rayon and 58,700 metric tons of rayon 
staple yearly. 
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Shuttles 


The name of Watson-Williams 
has been synonymous with quality 
shuttles for 116 years. Time has taught 


us what you need and how to produce it. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 626 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 

Northern Representative: 

G. C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO, mitwury, mass. 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N.. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 
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it’s Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road — Phone 1084 — Gastonia, N. C. 

We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 

SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 

OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Plastics Exposition Called Success 


The second National Plastics Exposition held May 6-10 
in the coliseum at Chicago under the auspices of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry has been described as a distinct tri- 
umph artistically, industrially and from a business stand- 
point. Included among the 142 exhibitors were material 
and machinery manufacturers, molders and_ fabricators. 
Although admission was limited to representatives of the 
industry, more than 30,000 persons were admitted during 
the five-day session. 

Concurrently with the exposition, the society's tenth an- 
nual convention was held at the Stevens Hotel May 7-9. 
George H. Clark of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice-president of 
Formica Insulation Co., was named president of the society 
and will hold office for the fiscal year June, 1947, to June, 
1948. Retiring President Neil O. Broderson of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Button Co. succeeds George K. Scribner of 
Boonton (N. J.) Molding Co. as chairman of the board. 
Gordon Brown, one of the society's founders, was elected 
vice-president. He is vice-president of Bakelite Corp., New 
York. The new secretary is Norman Anderson, president of 
General Molded Products, Inc., of Des Plaines, Ill. Warren 
E. Hill, vice-president prolon plastics division of Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass., was named treasurer. 
In addition to their elected positions, the officers will serve 
as directors on the Society of the Plastics Industry Board. 

Members elected to the board of directors as sectional 
and industry division representatives follow: Sectional direc- 
tors—J. H. McCready (Canadian section), Robert B. 
Gutsch (Pacific Coast section), W. B. Wallace (New Eng- 
land section). Industry division directors—Monroe L. 
Dinell ( Fabricating), F. J. Groten (Film), F. W. McIntyre 
(Machinery) and N. J. Rakas (Engineering and Technical). 
Named directors at large were J. J. B. Fulenwider, J. E. 
Gould, J. D. Howie, Jr., D. S. McKenzie and Myron A. 
Wick. 


Favor Method To Identify Rayon On Labels 


An official of the Federal Trade Commission recently 
announced that, although no formal request has yet been 
made for revision of trade practice rules binding the rayon 
industry, the commission would “look with favor’’ on writ- 
ing in a provision making it mandatory for rayon to be 
identified on labels as “viscose rayon,” “‘acetate rayon,” 
“cCuprammonium rayon” or ‘nitrocellulose rayon.” Rules 
now stipulate that such identification is not prohibited, pro- 
vided the word “rayon’’ accompanies the qualifying word 
denoting process of manufacture and is just as conspicuous. 

Cleaners and dyers, especially, are anxious to have the 
process described on labels of garments they handle, point- 
ing out, for example, that acetate rayon requires different 
cleaning treatment from that applied to viscose rayon. Th« 
F. T. C. official added, however, that the commission woul 
Oppose any attempt to substitute “acetate” or “‘viscose’’ 0: 
any similar nomenclature for “rayon.” 


Firm To Support Six Postgraduate Fellowships 


The Tennessee Eastman Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn., wil 
support six postgraduate fellowships in chemistry, chemica 
engineering and textile engineering during the scholasti 
year 1947-48, James C. White, president, announced r« 
cently. Five Southern universities and one in the Nort! 
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will share the fellowships. Details of the fellowships are 
as follows: $1,200, Ph. D., chemistry, Brown University; 
$1,200, Ph. D., chemistry, University of Tennessee; $1,- 
200, Ph. D., chemistry, University of North Carolina; $1,- 
200, Ph. D., chemistry, University of Virginia; $750, M. S.., 
chemical engineering, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and 
, $750, M. S., textile engineering, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. 

The Tennessee Eastman fellowships are designed to en- 
courage advanced study in these fields by persons of proven 
scientific ability,"". Mr. White said. “It is our hope that 
those selected will find in these fellowships the way to im- 
portant careers, either in fundamental research and teach- 
ing or in industry itself.’’ Tennessee Eastman Corp., estab- 
lished in 1920, has become one of the major producers of 
cellulose ester plastics and textile fibers, acetate dyestuffs, 
hydroquinone and its derivatives, and many related organic 
chemicals. Plans of the corporation include a large expan- 
sion of facilities and personnel for basic research in chemis- 
try and physics, and application of the results to the devel- 
opment of its primary products and their varied uses in in- 
dustry. 


Greenville May Lose Textile Exposition 


Whether or not the Southern Textile Exposition, tenta- 
tively scheduled to be held in the spring of 1948 at Green- 
ville, S. C., will actually materialize remains a moot ques- 
tion, for the present at least. A textile exhibitors committee 
met in Greenville May 7 with the executive committee of 
Textile Hall Corp. to discuss whether the exposition would 
be held there in 1948 but “no definite conclusion was reach- 
ed,’ spokesmen for both groups said. 

According to officials of the National Association of Tex- 
tile Machinery Manufacturers, members have been can- 
vassed by letter on this matter and the consensus is that 
general conditions in the industry do not warrant participa- 
tion in any such show in 1948. Another reason given for 
the lack of support is the feeling that Greenville is not the 
suitable place for such an exposition—lack of hotel accom- 
modations is cited—and a larger city such as New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston was suggested for a later date. 


Fiberglas To Push Glass Yarn Output 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. recently announced that 
it is halting its glass-weaving activities and will concentrate 
upon supplying a greater volume of fiberglas yarns to the 
textile industry. During the war years the concern contract- 
ed with commission weavers for the fabrication of sub- 
stantial quantities of fire-resistant cloths and, since V-] Day, 
has been behind the production of a mounting yardage of 
fiberglas decorative fabrics. With the textile industry re- 
turning to normal peacetime operations, however, the con- 
cern feels that it should revert to its original purpose of 
serving the industry as a supplier of fiberglas textiles. 

According to Owens-Corning, glass yarns can now be 
'yed with ordinary dyes by usual methods, the result of 
ievelopment of a new process whereby the yarns are coated, 
‘s they are formed, with a thin protein film of the gelatin 
‘pe. This film represents only one to two per cent by 

eight of the finished yarn, it is said, but is sufficient to 

rovide improved depth of color because of absorption by 
i¢ film on the large surface area presented by the multi- 
lament yarn. 
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Vutroducing the 
New DAYCO Temple Roll 


Soft - Oil Proof - Long Wearing - Best Grip 


NON-MARKING 
Plain, Threaded or Crepe 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Priced Right 


See 


JOHN P. BATSON 
P. 0. Box 841 - Phone 4718 - Greenville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


for 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


PRODUCTIMETERS GIVE EXACT 
MEASUREMENT OF MATERIALS 


Consistently accurate yardage count on textile machines prevents waste 
. decreases costs. You can depend on Productimeters for exact 
figures for production control, time study, machine efficiency, A built- 
in margin of safety in all Productimeters assures first-rate performance 
throughout many years of service. 
Send for Catalog 50 describing Pick & Hank Counters; Lineal Measuring 
Machines; Rotary Electric and Predetermined Counters. 
Illustration: Model 5-H-7-Q-R on Curtis & Marble Air Operated Folder, Note 


Quick Lever Reset for instantaneous resetting, permitting continuous operation 
of folder. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
F. W. Warrington Co., P. O. Box 4030 Elizabeth Sta., Charlotte, N. C. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1957 N. Buffum St.. Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin 157 Oranae $t.. Providence 3, R. I. 
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PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE™ 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 


New Flyer Pressers 
Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
Rust Proofing 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Oil Cushion Bearings 


LONGER!| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


DOES YOUR POND NEED CLEANING 


We have developed a portable suction dredge for cleaning 
and deepening lakes—storage reservoirs—channels—filling in 
low land, etc. With this method of dredging the turbidity 
remains at a minimum during the dredging operations and 
water in pond is generally usable while dredging is carried 
on. Material dredged can be used for fill—one operation. 


Thirty-five years dredging experience. 
Contact us for estimates. 


C. WALKER HODGES DREDGING COMPANY 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


Tufted Textile Group Elects O. R. Strain 


O. R. Strain of Redwine & Strain, Dalton, Ga., was 
elected president of the Tufted Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation at the final session of the second :nnual convention 
of the group May 31 at Savannah, Ga. Mr. Strain succeeds 
Carter Pittman of Sparks-Pittman Co., Dalton, who has 
guided the association through the past two years since its 
inception. Four vice-presidents choen were Thomas J. 
Brown of Georgia Textile Corp., Calhoun, Ga.; Leon Brock 
of Skyline Mfg. Co., Boaz, Ala.; E. J. Moench of Tennessee 
Tufting Co., Nashville, Tenn., and J. K. McCutchen of 
J. & C. Bedspread Co., Ellijay, Ga. M. H. Berry of Atlanta, 
Ga., was named secretary and W. K. Gladden of Bessemer 
City, N. C., treasurer. 

Declaring that it is time for manufacturers to “‘stop cry- 
ing and whining over situations affecting business, and get 
on the field and start kicking the ball around,” W. D. 
Anderson, president of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., princi- 
pal speaker at the convention, decried what he called con- 
tinual forecasts of coming recessions and depressions. 
“There are some,” he told the group, “who would talk us 
into a depression. It is a tribute to business that it has sur- 
vived, grown sounder and expanded with so little held from 
our government.” 

Growth of the association from its original membe-ship 
of 22 manufacturers to 132 members in 24 states today was 
reviewed by Henry Ball, executive director, who added that 
“through joint action of tufted manufacturers through their 
National Trades Association, the T. T. M. A., they can 
cope with current and future problems which will develop 
and obtain desired results.” 

New directors elected at the meeting were R. G. McCam 
of Cabin Crafts, Herbert Rogers of San-Rog, Inc., Mrs. 
Mary Wilcox Reid of King Cotton, Inc., Phillip Bernstein 
of National Chenille Products, all of Dalton, Ga., and P. L. 
Carter of Carter Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn. They will serve 
with the following directors, who are members of last year’s 
board, M. H. Berry of Berry Spread Co., Atlanta; W. K. 
Gladden of Carolina Chenille Co., Inc., Bessemer City, N. 
C.; E. J. Moench of Tennessee Tufting Co., Nashville; 
Frank B. McCarty of McCarty Chenille Co., Chatsworth, 
Ga.; Arthur N. Richman of Ann-Lee Chenilles, Dal on; 
Paul Shoffner of Hy-Way Arts, Calhoun, Ga., and A. B. 
Tenenbaum of Blue Ridge Spread Co., Dalton. 


Higher Wool Duties Win In House Ballot 


Ignoring administration protests that the foreign trade 
program will be imperiled, the United States House of 
Representatives on May 23 passed a bill for higher. wool 
duties where necessary to protect the domestic industry. 
Passage of the measure came by 151 to 65 on a standing 
vote of which no record was made. The bill itself, already 
passed by the Senate, would continue until Dec. 31, 1948, 
the requirement for the government to support domestic 
wool prices at the level now paid. The House added a 
provision requiring import fees to be imposed upon ship- 
ments of foreign wool, to discourage its importation when- 
ever the tariff commission determines that imports threaten 
the price-support program. These fees could range up to 
50 per cent of the value of the wool and would be in addi- 
tion to the regular tariff of 34 cents a clean pound. 

The bill now goes back to the Senate for its acceptance 
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or rejection of the House changes. If the Senate rejects 
them, a Senate-House conference committee will have to 
adjust the differences. In any case, many believe, a presi- 
dential veto seems likely. Even before the import fee pro- 
vision was added, President Truman had expressed opposi- 
tion to continuing the support program. 

Democratic Leader McCormack (Mass.) and Represen- 
tative Cooley (D., N. C.) led the fight against the import 
fee provision, declaring it would “sabotage” the reciprocal 
trade program and would be ‘‘bad faith” at a time when 
the United States is seeking international agreement to 
lower trade barriers at Geneva. Cooley told the House 
that the import fee would “hamstring” the State Depart- 
ment in writing future agreements. 


Cotton Council Analyzes Sheeting Market 


The manufacture of sheets will have become the second 
largest domestic end use of cotton by 1950, the National 
Cotton Council predicted recently, even though rayons and 
linens are expected to offer increased competition in what 
long has been King Cotton's private realm. Experts of the 
council's market research section forecast that sheet man- 
ufacturers will use 500,000 bales of cotton in 1950, or 98 
per cent of the total amount of textiles consumed during 
that year by this industry. Rayons and linens are expected 
to account for the remaining equivalent of 10,000 bales 
used for sheet manufacture, meaning that the use of these 
two fabrics for this purpose will have more than doubled 
since 1939. 

Cotton has always held 98 per cent or more of the entire 
sheet market because it satisfied more of the requirements 
than any competing fiber or material, the council said. Rayon 
largely has been limited to “guest linens,”” where appearance 
is of more importance than serviceability, while the high 
price of linen has restricted its usage in utility sheets. 

Cotton's prestige must be kept constantly before the con- 
sumer when other fibers become aggressive competitors, the 
council warned, with advertising and merchandising being 
the tools to keep cotton in the market. The cotton consump- 
tion estimate of the council was based on the assumption of 
conditions of moderate prosperity in 1950. The estimates 
were based on an assumed price of 25 cents per pound for 
middling 44-inch cotton, with the price relationship between 
cotton and competing materials remaining approximately 
the same as those which existed about Jan. 1, 1946. No 
allowance was made for important new scientific discoveries 
or drastic innovations in merchandising which might alter 
the present competitive relationship of cotton and other 
materials. 

The price of cotton will have a marked effect upon its 
consumption in sheet manufacture, the council pointed out, 
varying from an increase of six per cent if the price dropped 
to 12 cents per pound to a decrease of perhaps ten per cent 
if the price was raised to 40 cents per pound. Sheet man- 
ufacture was the third largest end use of cotton in 1939, 
when that industry used 420,000 bales of cotton, or 99 per 
ent of the total equivalent of 425,000 for the year. The 
reason for the dominance of cotton in this field is that it 
aunders well, does not deteriorate quickly under washing, 
as excellent qualities of abrasion resistance, is comfortable, 
‘nd has an appearance that has created prestige for it in 
heets. 
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RUBBER 


Condoi, 
COVERED ROLLS 


— — ENDLESS FLAT BELTS * V-BELTS 


Gar Textile Mill 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited. for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 


Rubber Covered Rolls 
Rubber-Lined Tanks 


Textile Specialties 
Loom Strapping 
Sand Roll Covering 


Air, Water and Steam 
Hose 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, S. C.— Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


KAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
MEE EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSTY 


SKILL 


at the workbench ... 
painstaking care by ex- 
perienced craftsmen... 
constant attention to 
minute details .. . these 
are the “priceless ingre- 
dients” of the 


PRECISION 
REEDS 


produced in our modern 
plant ... reeds whose 
dent wires are gauged to 
1/10,000th of an inch, 
carefully shaped and 
polished to reduce shut- 
tle wear and warp chaf- 
ing. Why not give PRE- 
CISION REEDS a trial 
in your plant? 


Greensboro Loom Reed (o. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Enginesrs 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made” 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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Cotton boods Market 


Little fine goods selling in first-hand quarters is expected 
before July, fine goods sources in New York City’s Worth 
Street say. They point out that June was always a slow 
month up until the war, and those who are excited over the 
present lack of business have become too used to the boom 
of wartime. Present business is restricted mainly to small 
lots of second-hand goods at regular market levels. 

While speculation continues that integrated houses would 
begin gray selling, thus relieving the shortage of this still 
highly desirable item, indications were that fine gray cloth 
would be scarcer than ever. One large integrated firm which 
has been selling gray cloth, declared it would have no more 
lawns to offer for the remainder of the year. This company 
is planning to use its own cloth and may even be in the 
market seeking additional fabric. Integrated sources see little 
chance for a change away from present selling policies at 
this time. 

It was pointed out that those who have been viewing with 
alarm the slow selling during this period overlook the fact 
that the latter part of May and the month of June are tradi- 
tionally slow months. These sources point to pre-war days 
to verify this opinion and declare that many mills have be- 
come used to the days of easy selling during the war. 

Most of the carded gray cloth market has been listless. 
Print cloths were in a class by themselves during the past 
few wecks as far as sales were concerned. While bids were 
being made that forced the price on spot 80x80s up a cent 
a yard, in sheetings, drills, twills, osnaburgs, the situation 
continues in direct contrast. Here business is going forward 
only on a scattered basis, most of it being centered in spot- 
nearby production. 

Only exception is Class C sheetings, where interest is still 
displayed by buyers. Two mills are thinking of taking looms 
off of Class A goods, according to reports in the trade. 

The wide spread of prices on some merchandise is cited 
as another factor in the confused position of the market. At 
one time, it is said, such cloths as the 40-inch, 76x72, 9.00 
yard lawn, was sold from 23 to 32 cents on a contract basis. 
Today the pima yarn organdie, which is still very desirable, 
is being quoted at prices which vary as much as five cents 
per yard, buyers say. 

A total of 9,111 million yards of cotton broad woven 
fabrics was produced in 1946, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. This was five per cent more than the output in 
1945. The 1946 production is greater than in 1945 in all 
classes of fabrics except duck and narrow sheetings and 
allied coarse and medium yarn fabrics. Production of tire 
cord and fabrics continued to increase: the 523 million 
pounds produced in 1946 was 12 per cent greater than in 
1945 and 40 per cent greater than in 1944. 


J. P. STEVENS & C0. Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


© BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The computation of proper differentials on carded and 
combed yarns, to reflect the higher operating costs mills 
have sustained since before the war, is a problem the indus. 
try will have to take up when the market becomes more 
stabilized, assert a number of leading spinners. 

Conditions now, they say, are too unbalanced, especially 
on carded yarns, for the industry to think of revising differ- 
entials. Many numbers are now said to be priced at the 
levels at which they will move out, not at the levels which 
will bring best returns. 

Combed sale yarns are now in less request for export. 
This is reported in connection with price concessions at 
which some counts above 50s lately were offered to domestic 
users. Previously, quantity sought for export of fine count 
combed yarn, it is explained, underwent reductions from 
week to week as foreign countries tightened up their control 
over dollar exchange, and in some quarters the extravagant 
cost of fine yarns placed this commodity in the luxury brack- 
ets. Remaining export demand, some observers report, does 
not suffice to sustain further the previous high rates asked 
for fine numbers. Export interest in carded sale yarn ceased 
early in May to influence domestic quotations, dealers admit. 

In all departments, sale yarn quotations remain confused 
and neither original sources nor the market interests appear 
anxious to regularize the distorted differential, customers 
contend. 

The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during April at 121.7 per cent of capacity, 
on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, compared with 125.4 
per cent during March this year, and 109.7 per cent during 
April last year. 

Spinning spindles in place April 30 totaled 23,907,600, 
of which 21,804,590 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23,807,720 and 21,953,050 for 
March this year, and 23,838,434 and 21,972,784 for April 
a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for April totaled 10,242,721,975 
or an average of 428 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 10,029,510,440 and 421 for March this year, and 
9,133,173,246 and 383 for April last year. 

Spinning spindles in place April 30 included: in cotton- 
growing states 18,122,624, of which 16,916,460 were ac- 
tive, compared with 18,086,552 and 17,032,970 for March 
this year, and 18,099,898 and 17,028,208 for April a year 
ago, and in New England states, 5,171,032 and 4,344,520 
compared with 5,127,652 and 4,375,712, and 5,126,128 
and 4,396,890. 


The best that’s old; 
the best that’s new 


Since 1873, DIAMOND FINISH rings have combined old- 
time ideals of quality with continually improved design. 
Today they offer exclusive styles (like the Oblique-groove 
Oil-lubricated Ring above) which are acknowledged 
champions for highest-speed operation. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CoO. 
Makers of. Spinning and ister Rings since 1873 


J.W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 


+ + + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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METRON 


Multi-Range, Electric (run by flashlight battery) 


Hand Tachometer 


MADE BY GENERAL ELECTRIC FOR METRON INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESPECIALLY 

DESIGNED 
FOR READING 
LOOM AND 
FRONT ROLL 
SPEEDS 


EXACT 
Reading— 
110 to 210 
r.p.m. 


FASTEST 

on the market 

(10 times 

faster than 

mechanical 
makes. ) 


Never requires 
oiling 


COMES COMPLETE IN HANDY LEATHER CASE 


Guaranteed accuracy, above model, 100%. Instantaneous 
reading. Other models for speeds from 0 to 100,000 r.p.m. 


Exclusive Southern Distributor 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 


718 QUEENS ROAD - CHARLOTTE 4, N. €. 


av 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on 
Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. GrawHaAmM CLARK 
Textile Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second Edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A practi 
cal treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for the 
weave room. Price $3.00 


PRACTICAL TEXTILE DESIGNING 


By Tuomas NELSON 
Dean Emeritus, Schaol of Textiles, N. C. State College 
First Edition. A book of 168 pages, containing nearly 400 


illustrations. Price $1.25 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 
By Joun T. Kersey 
Formulae for determining the speeds of shafting, pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 


varn production, etc. Price $1.00 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 


Knowles Automatic Magazine. Price $2.00 


Textile Directories 
Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1947 Edition. Price $2.00 
Desk Size. 1946 Edition. Price 3.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


© © 
Because they Hloaz 


YOU SHUT DOWN LESS ©) 


TO CHANGE RINGS () 


The Angle Web, a patented Ragan Ring feature, makes 
it impossible for the traveller points to drag and cut. 
Moving at a mile a minute (10,500 R.P.M. spindle speed) 
... Ragan Rings let the traveller float, which gives you 
more uniform threads. 

Ragan Rings are precise, uniform—fitting holders 
exactly. They are case-hardened, high polished and 
made in angle and straight web styles. Several hundred 
thousand are now running in leading mills around the 
world. 


Ragan Ring Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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LONG Blade Spindles 
SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, WN. C. 
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‘Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital | 


Some new ideas are taking root in Washington, 
and rugged changes are shaping up. Taxes are 
coming down, and with them, costs of govern- 
ment and spending by government. Labor unions 
and their leaders are being endowed with a legal 
responsibility they don’t want, and denounce 
from the housetops. The harassed and long-suf- 
fering employer, for the first time in almost a 
generation, is in sight of some sympathetic con- 
sideration at the hands of government in his 
wage and labor troubles. The cycle of big spend- 
ing, rising taxes, bureaucratic concentration, and 
roaring irresponsibility in union matters, is end- 
ing. 


Rugged, revolutionary changes are in the offing 
in the whole field of industrial relations. Unions 
and their bosses are facing the same degree of 
regulation, and responsibility, that was loaded on 
industrialists under the Blue Eagle. Powers that 
have become abuses are being taken away—to 
call strikes at will, to throw millions out of work, 
to say who can work and who must be fired, to 
bludgeon the making of contracts and to break 
them at will, to conceal finances, and to meet 
rank-and-file criticism with expulsion and black- 
list. 


The conference of the House and Senate on the 
labor bill is forging a powerful new weapon 
against high-handed, autocratic assaults on the 
national economy through strikes, boycotts and 
labor upheaval. The bill both trims down the 
untrammeled power of labor bosses and puts an 
employer on an equal footing in dealing. with his 
workers. For the first time in collective bargain- 
ing, the employer has what he can look upon as a 
bill of rights. 


Presidential action on the bill remains a ques- 
tion mark, for the President has left Congress 
wholly in the dark as to what he favors in needed 
labor legislation. It’s an even chance he will veto 
it, and much better than an even chance the veto 
will be over-ridden. He has not assumed leader- 
ship in the matter, and has left Congress to guess 
as to what he thinks. 


House acceptance of Senate bill provisions on 
highly disputed points has materially increased 
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the prospect of the Senate overturning a veto by 
from one to five votes. Members of the House 
have loudly grumbled over what they called “soft- 
ening” their bill, but Chairman Fred Hartley told 
them he wants a bill that will over-ride a veto 
rather than go down under it. 


The new bill will not ban industrywide bargain- 
ing, but industrywide strikes in the future will 
be extremely difficult. The right to strike is 
hedged around with new restrictions, and the 
new labor board will have power to ask for injunc- 
tions and otherwise impose discipline on unions. 
The right to strike in the future will be subject 
to strict government supervision and interven- 
tion. 


An absolute barrier is raised against nation- 
wide strikes endangering health and safety. The 
words “public interest” in the House bill are 
changed to “national health and safety,” as in the 
Senate bill, but with other language of the House 
provision substituted for the Senate language. 
The change in words is regarded as making the 
prohibition more specific, and susceptible to strict 
enforcement. 


The Senate accepts the House provision, with a 
slight modification, imposing a prohibition on 
union contributions in national elections and pri- 
maries. The Senate accepts another House pro- 
vision laying restrictions on union welfare and 
health funds. And unions henceforth must ren- 
der public accountings of their finances and ex- 
penditures. 


House provision for a new independent labor 
board has been dropped. The House accepts in- 
stead a new and completely reorganized National 
Labor Relations Board, with seven instead of 
three members, divorced from administration of 
the law, and with its principal employees subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. The new board 
will have nothing to do either with investigation 
or prosecution of cases. 


Organized labor is shouting that the measure 
sweeps away all of “labor’s rights,” means “slave 
labor,” and gives the country “totalitarian indus- 
try.” Chairmen Taft and Hartley say they are 
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trying to give the country a constructive, bal- 
anced and comprehensive law that will stand the 
test of the courts and work effectively in prac- 
tice. 


In forecasting a Presidential veto, labor leaders 
may have again overshot the mark. The President 
says he wants to study the bill after it comes to 
him. He and his associates are said to feel an 
attempt has been made to force his hand in fore- 
casting disapproval, and to put him on record be- 
fore the country as definitely committted to a 
veto before the bill is finished by Congress. 


What’s happening is that Congress is imposing 
equal and joint responsibility on the parties to a 
wage contract. With power seized under the 
Wagner Act, union leaders have set up their own 
“governments,” made the rules, imposed restric- 
tions and boycotts, and run things without a 
thought of the general public. In the pay-off now, 
responsibility of union officials is specific and 
exact. 

Days of “horse trading,” in politics, in public 
affairs, in racial dissension and in various types 
of “front” movements, as an adjunct and stock 
in trade of unions, will not survive under the new 
federal law. A lot of professional agitators and 
hangers-on who have used “the labor movement” 
as a sounding board will find little room in the 
new set-up. 

“If this bill fails to become a law,” said one 
veteran House legislator, “the next step unques- 
tionably is compulsory arbitration. This country 
will not go on with labor leaders boasting, as one 
did, of signing strike orders until overtaken with 
writer’s cramp. The next step will be to gather 
around a government commission, submit facts 
and arguments, and have wages fixed by decree, 
in the manner of freight rates today.” 


The 40-cent minimum wage will not be raised 
to 65 cents this year. Even with the President 
asking for the raise, Congress is disposed to see 
how the new labor law works out. There’s no 
support in a season of already high wages for the 
big increase through all brackets that would fol- 
low stepping up the minimum. 


Revision of all features in the tax structure is 
being launched by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. No legislative action will be under- 
taken this year, and only “studies” will be made 
now. Next year the committee will attempt a 
soundly conceived and well balanced readjust- 
ment of the whole revenue code, geared to debt 
retirement and tax reduction. Corporate taxes 
will have first attention. 


The new tax bill will be quickly adjusted in 
conference and sent to the President. A veto, if 
forthcoming, will probably be over-ridden by sub- 
stantial majorities in both branches. The most 
vocal objection is coming from C. I. O., which 
calls the bill a “travesty on justice,” and giving 
relief in upper brackets, “where it isn’t needed.” 


There’s little “water” left in any money supply 
bill on which Chairman Taber and the House Ap- 
propriations Committee have acted. Under the 
axe-swinging so far, an aggregate of $2,885,093,- 
009 has been chopped from the President’s $37.5 
billion budget for next year. Bills covering about 
60 per cent of proposed spending next year have 
passed the committee. Ultimate cut will be about 
$5,500 million. 


Payroll taxes for the next few years will most 
likely be “frozen” at one per cent. Compulsory 
national health insurance will not be taken up 
this year. A Republican bill to provide matching 
aid to the states for various health services may 
be reported out, but action this year is unlikely. 


FEROLEUM NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 


entirely satisfactory. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING - - - 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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HANK CLOCKS 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


WA K INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING © 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needile- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, J. 


KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


You're SURE of a good fit 


Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made clothes, 
fit better—and sure fitting aprons facilitate 


maximum yarn production. 


KENTEX Aprons are custom-built to fit your 
exact requirements. Made of the finest quality 
barktanned or chrome leather—by skilled 
craftsmen on precision machinery—they are 
micrometer gauged for thickness, width, 
length and circumference. That’s why we can 


guarantee a sure fit. 


KENTEX Aprons can be made to any speci- 
fication, on short notice. Write us for free 


samples and prices. 


APRON COMPANY 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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F or top protection, a stout Yale lock 
is supplied as standard equipment on 
all Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters. 
This lock definitely says: 


“No Admittance” to any un- 
authorized person. Only the authorized key-holder 
can clear the readings by resetting. 


Thus, the Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counter protects the 
accuracy of your payroll and production records. 


This is another of the special advantages which are 
integral features of all Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Coun- 
ters. Watch this space for other important features to 
follow. And call in your Veeder-Root Field Engineer 
... have him show you how the sum-total of the van- 
tage-points of Veeder-Root design add up to your own 
advantage and protection. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. + GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OFFICES IN: Boston. Chicago. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Les Angeles, New Y ork, 
Philadelphia, Pittsbureb, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Mexico City. In England: Veeder-Root Lid., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, 
Surrey. In Canada: V eeder-Root of Canada, Lid., Montreal. 
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Quickly Convertible from 2 to 3-Shift Operatio | ( 
Right in Your Mill 


